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CHRONICLE 


Crops and Prices.—According to the general review 
of crop conditions made by the Bureau of Agriculture, 
corn heads the bumper harvest of this year. “ The har- 
vests of 1910 have been practically completed, with re- 
sults exceeding the expectations during the growing pe- 
riod,” the report says. “Preliminary estimates have 
been made of the production of most of the important 
crops, from which it appears that the aggregate produc- 
tion of crops in 1910 is approximately 7.6 per cent. 
greater than the crops of 1909, and about 9.1 per cent. 
greater than the average annual production of the pre- 
ceding five years.. Prices for important crops averaged 
on November 1, about 5.4 per cont. lower than.a year 
ago.” Meat packers in Kansas city and other packing 
centres declared that food prices are now on the down 
grade. The Treasury Department reports that de- 
posits in the 1759 savings banks during the year ended 
June 3 increased to more than $4,000,000,000. The aver- 
age depositor’s account was $445.22, just $24.77 above 
the average of the year before. Banking capital employed 
in the United States increased $80,000,000 during the 
year. Individual deposits in all the banks increased 
more than $1,240,000,000 and the aggregate assets in- 
creased $1,355,000,000. The banks, however, are. hold- 
ing about $31,000,000 less in cash than they did in 1909. 








Americans Lose Potash Fight.—Germany has rejected 
the American proposal in connection with the export of 
potash from that country contracted for by American in- 
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terests. This proposal sought to halve the difference under 
dispute caused by the enactment by Germany of the pot- 
ash bill, mention of which was made in the Chronicle last 
May. American contractors would thus have accepted 
a loss of $14,000,000—that is, $2,000,000 annnually for 
seven years, which constituted the life of their contracts. 
The new law limits the production of a certain amount at 
each of the mines and levies a tax of 4 cents per hundred- 
weight on all production in excess of the stated amount. 
Germany’s refusal to accept the American proposal is on 
the ground that it does not accord with the principle of the 
new potash law, and the Government uncompromisingly 
declares its intention to stand fast by the law. 

The rejection marks the end of a long struggle. Some 
of the contracts referred to were made as far back as 1907, 
others between June and October, 1909. When rumors 
began to be heard of the new law to be enacted, five 
months before its passage last May, representations were 
made ‘iy the United States to Germany protesting that 
such a'law would destroy the value of these contracts 
previously made with American buyers of potash salts 
and that it might embarrass negotiations then in progress 
for the granting of minimum tariff rates between the 
two countries. As was then understood, Germany ex- 
plained that there would be no export duty on potash, 
and there appeared no further reason for fearing ac- 
tion that would impair the American potash contracts. 
The agreements providing minimum customs rates be- 
tween Germany and the United States were according'y 
signed. Soon after the signing, the potash bill again 
came before the Reichstag, changed in form, but levying 
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a tax on production in such a manner that the mines hav- 
ing contracts with Americans or owned largely by Ameri- 
cans, would be unable to operate without having to pay 
a tax on their output in excess of the value of the pot- 
ash. It is against this law that the protests, which have 
failed to be heeded, were made. 


Socialists in Milwaukee.—Victor Berger of Milwau- 
kee, sponsor of the Socialist Mayor Seidel of that city, 
will be ‘the first Socialist member of Congress. His elec- 
tion coincides with a greatly increased vote for his party 
in other States, especially in New York, where Mr. Rus- 
sell’s friends claim that 65,000 votes were cast for him for 
Governor. The Socalists’ plan of campaign was unique. 
In the absence of a daily newspaper organ, they had 
printed each week for the last six weeks many thousands 
of copies of a four-page paper in English and German, 
in which their doctrines were expounded. These peri- 
odicals were received by 1,200 men each Sunday morn- 
ing, and it is said every household in Milwaukee County 
was supplied with a copy. Noonday meetings at the fac- 
tories and night meetings at various halls seven days of 
the week were also held for the last six weeks. 


Election Echoes.—A woman was chosen Treasurer of 
Ashland County, Wis., in the recent election. She was 
the widow of a former treasurer and had acted as his 
deputy. She is the first woman to hold the office in Wis- 
consin. She defeated her opponents, two men, at the 
polls, nearly two to one. Another widow was elected 
County Clerk of Angelina County, Texas. Her husband 
was the party nominee for the office but died before the 
election. She was appointed to the office, but refused the 
nomination. She then ran as an independent and won— 
the first time a Democratic nominee was ever defeated 
in that section. The candidate for Secretary of State 
on the Socialist ticket in New York was a woman. 





Canada.—The conferences on reciprocity have been 
suspended until January and the United States Commis- 
sioners have returned to Washington. The feeling 
against any treaty or even accommodation is very strong 
throughout the country. An investigation shows that 
considerable frauds have been practised in the govern- 
ment printing office in Ottawa. The government 
speakers in the Drummond-Arthabaska contest were as 
openly Nationalistic as Mr. Bourassa and his partisans. 
The latter and Mr. Monk are carrying on a vigorous 
campaign throughout the Province of Quebec, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome in Montreal. The end of the 
controversy will most probably be the revival of racial 
divisions as bitter as ever existed. The board of al- 
dermen have received a letter from Nathan, syndic of 
Rome, rebuking them for their resolution condemning 
his speech against the Church. One of his three or four 
friends on the board is about to apply for an order of 














court directing the erasure of the resolution from the 
minutes of the council. The Archbishop of Lemberg, 
of the Ruthenian rite, has been spending the time since 
the close of the Eucharistic Congress in the west, looking 
into the condition of his people. No doubt these will be 
much benefited by his visit, and will understand better 
their duty with regard to their bishops. The Rain- 
bow has arrived in Esquimalt. Both the Canadian cruis- 
ers, therefore, are at their stations. 








Great Britain —The conference on the House of Lords 
has failed, and it seems that a general election can not be 
far away. The prospects of the Unionists are very dark, 
their anly hope lies in a splitting of the Liberal party by 
the surrender of the Prime Minister to Mr. Redmond. If 
he can manage to dissolve parliament on the House of 
Lords question, before the Home Rule question comes 
up, he will most probably return to power, to effect a revo- 
lution unheard of in England hitherto, but not unfore- 
seen.——There has been serious rioting by the striking 
miners in the Welsh collieries. Cavalry and the London 
police had to be brought into the country to restore order. 
——The plague situation is sufficiently serious. The area 
in which plague rats and rabbits are found is growing 
daily. Moreover, during the past two years these car- 
riers have been found in the London docks, three having 
been found lately. The people in Suffolk are showing 
apathy in the matter and even resent the assertion that 
the plague is among them, much as the people of San 
Francisco did when it first appeared in that city. San 
Francisco was saved by the energy of the Federal au- 
thorities, and the general government will probably have 
to take hold of things in England. The London press 
seems agreed in looking upon the late elections as a rebuke 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s readiness to meddle with the affairs of 
others. Even Unionist papers refer to the Guildhall 
speech, saying that it has now been chastised. This is 
not altogether generous, seeing that Unionists were giad 
of the assistance they received from that speech———The 
reports of the British invasion of Persia seem false. A 
party of bluejackets and marines were landed at Lingah 
at the request of the British Consul, to defend the town 
against bandits, and are to be withdrawn when the danger 
ceases. The affair at Bris, 360 miles away from Lingah, 
was a matter of gun-running. A party was landed, as 
has been done many times lately, to capture a convoy of 
guns and ammunition going to the tribes of the Afghan 
frontier. 





Ireland.—Queenstown has been afforded a fresh op- 
portunity of showing the advantages it possesses as the 
port of call for American mail steamers by the establish- 
ment of the accelerated Sunday service which commenced 
a week ago. Under new arrangements made between the 
Post Office authorities and the Cunard Company, a 
special mail train will leave London on Saturdays just 
an hour before the Cunard liner which takes on the mails 
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at Queenstown leaves its landing stage at Liverpool. By 
accelerating the mail train as well as the steamship service 
to North Wall, two hours will be saved in the journey 
from London to Queenstown. The liner will thus be 
enabled to sail early Sunday morning for New York and 
will be ordinarily expected to reach that port on Thurs- 
day. Thus there will be delivered in New York on Thurs- 
day letters posted in London the previous Saturday. 
The congested districts most in need of relief do not ap- 
pear to have yet derived any great benefit from the Land 
Act of 1909. It has been demonstrated that Connemara and 
other parts of Galway are in a deplorably neglected con- 
dition, and that if immediate steps are not taken to miti- 
gate, at least to some extent, the hard lot of the peasants 
trouble may be apprehended.——The project to make Gal- 
way a transatlantic port, and to establish in connection 
therewith an Anglo-Canadian steamship service was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the proprietors of the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ire‘and, and a resolution was 
adopted approving of the plan, and guaranteeing a sum 
not to exceed $25,000 towards the promotion expenses. 
Irish Nationalists have not delayed to prepare to op- 
pose the limited measure of Home Rule affirmed to be 
in store for Ireland in case the constitutional convention 
mentioned in last week’s chronicle should have its way. 
An All-for-Ireland league is being organized throughout 
Ireland to fight against the Imperial Confederation scheme 
said to have been outlined as a possible solution of the 
question by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., in recent speeches 
in Canada. Mr. T. P. Healy, M. P., was the principal 
speaker at a meeting to form a Dublin branch of this 
league. In the course of his remarks Mr. Healy advised 
statesmen not to go to Canada or to South Africa for a 
model, but to look at the Isle of Man, and he asked why 
English statesmen could not give Irishmen as much free- 
dom as Manxmen. “ Whatever sort of Irish Government 
was established,” he said, “ should have such financial 
arrangements as would enable the country to support itself 
and prosper.” He had no difficulty in approaching any 
system of compromise, he explained, so long as the finan- 
cial powers of the nation were left intact. John Red- 
mond and his associates on their arrival home from New 
York were received with great demonstrations of wel- 
come. In a speech at Dublin he declared he was going to 











London to wrest Home Rule for Ireland from the ne-" 


cessities of British politicians———-Cardinal Logue 
has returned to Armagh in good health after his 
journey to America. Replying to an address of welcome, 
His Eminence spoke in praise of the faith and devotion 
of the Canadian people, and of kindness and good-will dis- 
played during the Eucharistic Congress by the Protest- 
ants. There was nothing, however, he said; in Montreal 
as brilliant or impressive as the wonderful ceremonies 
and solemnities he witnessed in New York in connection 
with the consecration of St. Patrick’s. He was delighted, 
too, with the work being done for the Church in the 
United States in the matter of the education of the young 








and declared the parochial schools to be the crown of the 
Church in America. 


British Possessions.—It is stated that the reports of 
the discussion of Imperial Federation in the constitu- 
tional conference in England, are very displeasing to 
Australia ——-The West Indian colonies are very indig- 
nant over the abandonment of the direct mail line, and 
the suggestion of one in its place via Canada. They 
wish the line maintained at England’s expense as an im- 
perial service——Father Machado, known throughout 
Portugal as the apostle, is dead at Gibraltar. His death 
is said to have been hastened by the illtreatment re- 
ceived from the revolutionary government. The Fed- 
eral parliament of South Africa was opened solemn'y by 
the Duke of Connaught. All the Dutch elements of the 
Cape vied with one another in expressions of loyalty. 
Those of the northern colonies were not so enthusiastic 
but they may make up for this later when the Duke goes 
north, 








India.—The Maharajah of Mysore has subscribed 
2,000 rupees and the Maharajah of Bikanir, 1,000 rupees 
to the Indian Transvaa) Fund. 
claiming the right to re-enter South Africa are still de- 
tained on board ship at Natal——-Rahim who calls him- 
self manager of the Canadian-Indian Supply Co. was ar- 
rested in Vancouver last week under instructions from 
Ottawa. He was found to be in possession of compre- 
hensive notes on the manufacture and handling of nitro- 
glycerine and the names and addresses of anti-British 
agitators in the United States, France, Egypt, South Af- 
rica and India. He is to be deported to Honolulu, 
whence he came.——The tribes on the Afghan frontier 
are very restless. They demand compensation for the 
rifles and ammunition the British cruisers have been seiz- 
ing in the Persian Gulf. 


France.—The prevailing impression about the new 
ministry is that it is a “ one-man Cabinet,” namely, Bri- 
and’s. The Minister of Foreign Affairs is Pichon. His 
selection is favorably viewed by the Powers, The Gov- 
ernment’s program proposes to deal with electoral, ju- 
dicial and administrative reform, the legal status of 
trades-unions and the right of government employees to 
strike——-The River Seine is again in flood, the rapidity 
of its current forcing steamboats to suspend operations. 
All parts of France are suffering from the floods. The 
quays in the southeastern part of Paris are inundated. 
The authorities estimate the flood at a maximum of 7.20: 
metres, only about two metres short of the disastrous 
floods of last January. The River Muerthe and its 
branches are over their banks, inundating many villages. 
Great damage has been done at Nancy, where 1,500 per- 
sons have been driven from their homes. The valley of 
the Moselle is flooded and many factories have been com- 
pelled to shut down. 


The Indians who are 
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Recognition of Portugal.—On November 11, Germany 
followed the example of Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Italy, and resumed relations with the Portuguese govern- 
ment. The United States instructed its representatives 
in Portugal several weeks ago to transact business with 
the defacto government there. This does not constitute 
formal recognition of the new government, however, and 
such action will not be taken until the Sate Department is 
convinced of its stability. It is the view of State Depart- 
ment officials that Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy have just done what the United Sates did weeks 
ago. Each country must determine for itself when to rec- 
ognize formally the new republic, and the United States 
would not be influenced by steps taken by any other gov- 
ernment. 


Sharp Criticism of William of Germany.—In a meet- 
ing of the Austrian delegation in Vienna the young 
Czech representative, Francis Udrzal, aroused much ex- 
citement by an impassioned speech in which he savagely 
criticized Emperor William and the Dreibund. Begin- 
ning with caustic denunciation of Austria’s alliance with 
Germany, Udrzal went on to denounce the “ German” 
tone of the speech delivered at the banquet in William's 
honor during that monarch’s recent visit to Francis Jo- 
seph. It will be recalled that the German Emperor was 
then enthusiastically applauded by the distinguished gath- 
ering in Vienna’s City Hall, because of his cordial refer- 
ence to the union of German hearts in the two empires. 
Udrzal, in his denunciation emphasized the fact that two- 
thirds of the population of the Austrian Empire are non- 
Germans. On the day following Udrzal’s speech an 
equally heated attack on Emperor William and the Drei- 
bund was made by the Social-Democrat leader, Rennner, 
who, moreover, included the Hapsburg reigning house in 
his criticism. Graf Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who was present at the ses- 
sion of the delegation, made a vigorous and effective 
reply to both speeches and was warmly applauded by the 


delegation. 


Germany.—In the large assembly hall of the Berlin 
University, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, the 
new “Exchange Professor,’ and Prof. Charles A. 
Smith, of the University of Virginia, the new “ Roose- 
velt Professor,” delivered the opening lectures of their 
courses. The Emperor and Empress were present and 
a distinguished representation of official and literary cir- 
cles in Germany. Arrangements have been perfected 
to float the new Turkish loan of seven million pounds by 
the German-Austrian bank syndicate of which mention 
was made some weeks ago.——Gratification continues to 
be expressed in the newspapers of the empire over the 
remarkably cordial welcome extended to Emperor Wil- 
liam and the Empress during their recent visit in Brus- 
sels. Contrary to the expectations of some who gladly 
would have seen another outcome both king and people 











united in warm-hearted demonstrations in honor of the 
German imperial pair. The plans of the Socialists to 
organize workingmen in opposition to the visit proved a 
total failure. Unquestionably closer relations of political 
friendship between the two neighboring peoples will re- 
sult from the Emperor’s trip to Belgium. 


The German Budget.—Details of the imperial budget 
of Germany for 1912, as given out by the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zcitung, show proposed expenditures of 
$731,236,284, an increase of approximately $12,975,545. 
The estimates include for the army $203,941,844, an in- 
crease of $2,214,155, of which amount $1,976,124 is for 
additions to the peace footing. The navy estimate is 
$112,639,849, an increase of $4,128,582. Press com- 
ments call attention to the fact that nearly one-half of 
the budget is made up of appropriations for the army 
and navy, and add the significant words: “ Germany is 
thus paying one-seventh of the cost of the insane rivalry 
in national armament which Lloyd-George has computed 
at the enormous annual total of $2,250,000,000. 


Hungary.—During the session of the Hungarian dele- 
gation in Vienna Premier Graf Khuen Hedevary assured 
the representatives present that it was his intention to 
lay before Hungary’s parliament promptly at the begin- 
ning of next year his bills regarding reform in the e'ec- 
tive franchise and in the matter of military criminal pro- 


cedure. 


Greece.—It is a curious fact the political leader in 
Athens at the present time is a Cretan. The Bien Public 
says that unlike Theseus who went from Athens to Crete 
to slay the Minotaur, Venizelos went from Crete to 
Athens to put an end to the public corruption that is de- 
stroying Greece. Scarcely named Prime Minister, he 
found himself without a Parliamentary majority. The 
difficulty arose from an interpellation as to whether 
Venizelos had received from the Crown the right to dis- 
solve the Parliament. The claim of his opponents was 
that the Parliament was invested with the power of re- 
vising the constitution and that therefore neither the King 
nor the Minister had a right to dissolve it. Thereupon 
Venizelos offered his resignation. The king refused to 
accept it and told the minister to try again. He secured 
the needed votes, but only 157 could be regarded as given 
without reserve, and hence on October 25, with the ap- 
proval of the King he dissolved the Parliament. It was 
done in a somewhat Cromwellian fashion. Gendarmes 
occupied the approaches to the Chamber. The conse- 
quence is that Venizelos is denounced as a dictator. All 
this is disquieting for there are questions clamoring for 
settlement such as the Cretan trouble, the fate of the 
Greeks who live in Macedonia or elsewhere under the 
Turk, the boycotting of Greek merchandise, the threats 
of the Turks. At any day there may be an upheaval in 
Turkey. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Thanksgiving Day 


From the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies, 
the observance of Thanksgiving Day soon spread to 


other parts of New England. Yet it was not an annual 
occurrence even in the land of its birth. From the time 


of its introduction into Connecticut, it was almost a 
yearly celebration, for with the exception of 1675, the 
good people of the colony received an annual reminder 
from the authorities to meet and thank God for His 
manifold mercies. 

Hardly had the machinery of the Federal Government 
been set in motion when a joint committee of both Houses 
of Congress requested President Washington “ to recom- 
mend to the people of the United States a day of public 
thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed by acknowledg- 
ing with grateful hearts the many and signal favors of 
Almighty God;” and in answer to this request Washing- 
ton issued his first, and only, thanksgiving proclamation. 
He appointed “ Thursday, the 26th day of November 
next” (1789) and exhorted the people not only to thank 
God for His blessings but also to “‘ beseech Him to par- 
don our national and other transgressions, to promote the 
knowledge and practice of true religion and virtue, and 
to grant unto all mankind such a degree of temporal pros- 
perity as He alone knows to be best.” 

The remaining eight years of Washington’s administra- 
tion passed by with no Presidential recognition of Thanks- 
giving, although the day continued to be observed in 
New England as before the adoption of the Constitution. 
It was in 1798, under the first Adams, when the un- 
friendliness of European powers threatened to plunge the 
country into war, that the President recommended “ Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of May next, as a day of solemn humilia- 
tion, fasting, and prayer,” and that they should be ac- 
companied by “ fervent thanksgiving to the Bestower of 
Every Good Gift for having protected, preserved, and 
prospered the United States.” But the political horizon 
did not clear. A second proclamation, couched in terms 
similar to the first, appointed “‘ Thursday, the twenty-fifth 
of April next,” (1799) as a day on which the citizens 
were to abstain as far as possible from secular occupa- 
tions and devote themse'ves to acts of public and private 
devotion. 

Jefferson’s two terms brought forth from the Execu- 
tive no invitation to prayer or penance or thanksgiving; 
but his disciple and immediate successor, James Madi- 
son, issued four proclamations, three of which appointed 
days of public prayer during the second war with Great 
Britain and the fourth fixed “the second Thursday of 
April, 1815,” as a day of thanksgiving for the return of 
peace. All these were issued at the request of Congress. 

Towards the end of Madison’s administration, the New 
England practice passed the border and received recog- 








nition in New York, where Thanksgiving Day was first 
officially noticed by the State in 1817. Its observance 
gradually spread southward, although up to the time of 
the war between the States it had not gained a foothold 
in all the Southern States. 

On the very eve of the great conflict, President James 
Buchanan, yielding to “the request of many pious and 
patriotic associations and citizens and his own sense of 
duty,” designated January 4, 1861, as a day of solemn 
prayer and fast, but he made no mention of thanksgiving. 
“ His omnipotent arm only can save us from the awful 
effects of our own crimes and follies—our own ingrati- 
tude and guilt toward our Heavenly Father.” The whole 
fabric of the republic was tottering and the aged Presi- 
dent realized it only too well. 

Acting on the recommendation of Congress, President 
Lincoln appointed the last Thursday of September, 1861, 
as a day of prayer for the restoration of peace; but like 
his predecessor, he struck no note of thanksgiving. He 
issued similar proclamations in 1863 and 1864. 

The success of his troops called forth three thanksgiv- 
ing proclamations in the course of the war; but his first 
proclamation of our present Thanksgiving Day appeared 
in 1863, to be followed by a second in 1864. These were 
the first thanksgiving days that coincided in date with 
that proclaimed by President Washington in 1789. 

After Lincoln’s lamented death, President Johnson 
named the first Thursday of December, 1865, but returned 
to the last Thursday of November in 1866. The exor- 
dium of his proclamation in 1867 deserves notice: “ In 
conformity with a recent custom that may now be re- 
garded as established on national consent and approval, 
I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do 
hereby recommend to my fellow-citizens that Thursday, 
the twenty-eighth of November next, be set apart and ob- 
served throughout the Republic as a day of national 
thanksgiving and praise to the Almighty Ruler of Na- 
tions, with whom are dominion and fear, who maketh 
peace in his high places.” 

In the first year of President Grant’s administration, 
the designated day was Thursday, November 18, 1869; 
in 1870, however, the last Thursday of November was 
named. Since that year, there has been no change, for 
the Presidents have invariably selected the day first 
chosen by Washington, then by Lincoln. The “ recent 
custom,” recognized and respected by Johnson and fol- 
lowed by Grant, after his first year in office, is now sol- 
idly established in our national life. It is only of late 
years that the day has received special religious recog- 
nition from Catholics. And it is well that their recogni- 
tion should be more marked as the years roll by; for, 
although the day is very generally kept as a holiday 
throughout the Republic, gratitude to God is not nowa- 
days the keynote of the celebration. 

The President’s proclamation affects Federal officials, 
the army and navy, and, in general, those citizens directly 
subject to the Federal authority, as in the Territories and 
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the District of Columbia. That State officials may close 
their departments and join in the celebration, the several 
governors, following the President’s action, concur in his 
proclamation and proclaim the holiday. 


H. J. S. 


‘‘ The Quest of the Ultimate ”’ 


An editorial article, under the above heading, in a 
recent issue of the New York Evening Post, is interest- 
ing from the fact that it gives deliberate and careful ex- 
pression to a point of view concerning religion, which, 
we fear, is shared in these topsy-turvy times by a nu- 
merous class of so-called “ intellectuals.” It begins by 
aiming gentle ridicule at those recent publications which 
undertake to construct the “ religion of the future” and 
to outline the final form of religious belief. In this we 
agree perfectly with the writer; but we are poles apart 
from him when he comes to explanation. 

According to him religion is a science; and, because it 
is a science, any attempt to restate its conclusions can 
only be provisional and, at most, merely another step 
forward, but never the perfect attainment of all religious 
truth. The infinite expanse of knowledge always 
stretches still beyond the wavering and halting advances 
of the finite mind in whatsoever field of science it may 
chance to be exploring. It is only in art, says this writer, 
that man in his restless quest of the unattainable can 
find repose. While science looks to the future for its 
victories, art looks to the past. “ In his unavoidable quest 
of the ultimate, man must go for absolute satisfaction, not 
to the crucible or the study, but to the impassioned music 
of Wagner, the tragic failure of Hamlet, the columned 
majesty of the Parthenon, and the swinging hexameters 
in which the gods live.” 

It will be observed by the reader that the teachings of 
Christ are not even dismissed by the writer as a possi- 
bly final expression of religious truth: they are not so 
much as referred to. With sublime insouciance they are 
completely ignored as if every one agreed at present that 
their days of usefulness were over, that they had become 
an obsolete formula, that the progress of man up the 
spiritual heights has been so rapid in these latter days 
that Christ had ceased to be a leader and other guides are 
necessary to chart the dizzy altitudes in which we live 
and move, 

Fortunately the day has not yet arrived when it is 
necessary to refute seriously the utter falsehood involved 
in such an intellectual attitude. The bare statement of it 
carries its own condemnation in the eyes of every thought- 
ful inquirer. Putting the matter on a purely natural 
basis, what student of human nature and its spiritual 
yearnings will place the science of religion, as Christ 
taught it, below the vague and inconsequent attempts of 
modern doctrinaires to state man’s relations to himself 
and to society and the duties arising therefrom? The 
kerne! of truth that may lie amid the bushels of chaff in 





the foolhardy essays of modern religionists is sure to 
have been stolen from the Christianity they affect to 
despise. Whatever dignity they manage temporarily to 
cast about themselves in the eyes of their disciples is due 
immediately or remotely to the traces of a religion which 
they have not yet succeeded in entirely flinging off. So 
true is it that 
“ Somehow, no one ever plucked 

A rag, even, from the Body of the Lord, 

To wear and mock with, but, despite himself, 

He looked the greater and was the better.” 


The writer in the Evening Post is quite correct in main- 
taining that no finite mind can give us finality of attain- 
ment in any field of knowledge. The reason why the 
greatest intellects of all time have found the repose of the 
ultimate in Christ’s presentment of religion is precisely 
because it is the pronouncement of an Infinite Mind. 
Such a pronouncement will never have its comprehensi- 
bility exhausted by finite intellects; its depths of signifi- 
cance will still remain unfathomable no matter how deep 
the plunge of man’s reason and intuition into its ocean of 
truth. But it is always an ocean of truth and not of er- 
ror or of turbid speculative conjecture. It is quite defi- 
nite and circumscribed in its aloofness and separation 
from falsehood and surmise. It is a perfectly articulated 
system of knowledge which in the nature of its Deviser 
and Teacher, admits of no improvement or readjustment, 
no, not even if man were to continue to be born and to live 
and to die on this planet for a hundred million years. 
The religious spirit of man will always be able to discover 
new beauties, new facets of truth, new significances and 
latent grandeurs, springing up before his eyes owing to 
some shaft of sudden light flung on Christ’s message by 
a divine grace or the sore personal need of the hour, or 
owing to the impact of that message upon some new form 
of human error. But the inherent limitations of a mind 
that is merely human forbid it to presume to add to, or 
alter, or mutilate what must forever remain the ultimate 
and complete expression of man’s religious knowledge. 

These views, we are afraid, would not be entertained 
for a moment by the writer whose editorial we are dis- 
cussing. And so, in the concluding portion of his ar- 
ticle, we find him taking refuge in art, that melancholy 
asylum of disillusionment without faith or hope. He 
speaks confidently enough of the “durable satisfactions 
of the human spirit” in “the glory that was Greece and 
Florence and Weimar and Stratford.” And he must be 
very young and inexperienced to be so confident and so 
sanguine. It was, we venture to fancy, an older man than 
he who once wrote: “I like books—I was born and bred 
among them and have the easy feeling, when I get into 
their presence, that a stable-boy has among horses. I 
don’t think I undervalue them either as companions or 
instructors ;"’ and after thus giving us his credentials as a 
judge in the matter, he goes on to state that “there are 
times in which every active mind feels itself above any 
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and all books. When a man can read, his paroxysm of 
feeling is passing. Sometimes I hate the very sight of a 
book.” 

We respectfully submit this description of a universal 
experience to the Post's contributor. In the light of it let 
him take another good look at the hope he is hugging to 
his breast. Happy man if he never finds out that his 
swinging hexameters and his Greek temples and his thun- 
dering music and his prodigies of Stratford and Weimar 
do not fail him and turn into boring annoyances just when 
he needs them most. For religion—and there is only one 
true form of it—begins to exert its most powerful effects 
just where all art stops, viz., in moments of calamity and 
of moral crises. 

In conclusion we shall delay only long enough to de- 
clare our surprise that the writer, enumerating the great 
final triumphs of literary art, makes no mention of the 
Bible. This is astonishing when we reflect that perhaps 
no great modern master of language ever lived who would 
not, for literary considerations alone, sacrifice, were it nec- 
essary to choose, even the great Shakespeare himself in 
order to retain his copy of the Bible. We shall be excused, 
therefore, if we yield to the suspicion that the writer in 
the evening newspaper has not followed the best traditions 
in our literature by making himself familiar with the 
rich treasures of our greatest Book. A study of it would 
doubtless open to him fields of thought and speculation 
which he would find extremely interesting. He might, 
for instance, care to test the theory of Cardinal Newman 
that the matter and form of the Bible, when it is free 
from misinterpretation, belong to such superhuman 
heights that in them the parallels of science and poetry 
meet at a common point. That would explain very well 
why the written Word of God is at one and the same time 
the highest type of poetry and the most adequate writ- 
ten expression of the religious spirit. It is the ultimate 
of art and, rightly understood, of the science of religion. 
To seek this latter ultimate elsewhere is to search for 
sunlight at midday with closed eyes. 

James J. DALY, s.J. 


Socialist Press Propaganda in the United States 


The press, Socialist writers assure us, is the first 
power in the world. To destroy by every effort and at 
every cost the capitalistic press and to advance the pro- 
gress of their own, was the counsel Liebnecht left his 
followers. Bounds of country and difference of language 
were to constitute no reason for denying mutual support 
towards this great purpose. “ Already the Belgian So- 
cialist party,” wrote the Call in reference to the founda- 
tion of a Spanish daily paper, “ remembering the finan- 
cial aid received by it from the German Socialist party in 
the beginning of its struggle, has opened a subscription to 
help found a Spanish daily.” 

In 1906 there was in the United States not one Social- 





ist daily in the English language. To-day there are 
three, thoroughly organized and solidly established; 
while for the millions of English speaking Catholics 
there is not one. All this has been accomplished by men 
without means, without political influence, but by dint of 
united effort and most obstinate perseverance. The 
Call in its struggle for existence opened a wage fund for 
contributions, and these soon came pouring in from every 
quarter. Now it was a poor working girl who gave one of 
the six hard-earned dollars of her weekly wages. Again 
it was a laborer who sent the first fruits of a new em- 
ployment, with an almost religious enthusiasm. Realiz- 
ing that gratitude was due somewhere he bestowed it 
upon that press which was soon, in all probability, to 
efface from his heart whatever vestige of faith he might 
still possess. The notes, too, accompanying these dona- 
tions, were often well nigh pathetic. “ At the last minute 
I send you a mite. I am so proud of your fight, I wish I 
could afford to help you in the struggle. The day that 
you said you were discouraged it tore my heart.” Such 
gifts of money, together with the largely gratuitous serv- 
ices of those engaged, as long as such assistance was re- 
quired, have already made both the Chicago and New 
York dailies mighty factors in the great industrial crisis 
of our day, while the Jewish daily, Forward, is said to 
sell nearly 100,000 copies a day. 

Opposed to our two Catholic German and several 
Polish and Bohemian dailies, there are now in all six 
Socialistic daily papers. In the report of the Socialist 
Party of the United States to the International Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen, 1910, we read: “ Within the 
last year the number of strictly Socialist publications 
(in the United States) has increased to almost seventy. 
Of these over one-half are periodicals in the English lan- 
guage, three are daily papers, twelve are monthly maga- 
zines and the rest are weeklies. Twenty-nine Socialist 
periodicals are printed in foreign languages, as follows: 
seven in German (of this number three are daily news- 
papers); three each in Finnish, Slavonic and Jewish; 
two each in Polish, Bohemian and Lettish; and one each 
in the following languages: French, Italian, Danish, 
Hungarian, Russian, Swedish and Norwegian.” Both 
the Appeal to Reason and Wilshire’s Magazine have each 
a circulation of about 250,000 copies. Do we realize what 
an influence is represented by the statistics I have quoted? 
Are we fully aware of what is stirring about us in the 
dark, and are we prepared to meet it and to guard our 
own? How many of these papers are read by those who 
once were Catholics? 

How has all this been brought about! By ceaseless 
watchfulness and labor; by those sacrifices which the 
world constantly demands of her own and as constantly 
receives. Calls that become almost distressing are often 
made upon Socialist subscribers, asking for help, contri- 
butions, personal exertions. Socialist unions often enter 
joint subscriptions for one or other periodical. Socialist 
pamphleteers and propagandists at times obtain the same 
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results from local trades unions that are not entirely So- 
cialistic. State conventions themselves are canvassed by 
the restless agents. At the Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor a recommendation was proposed that unions and 
individuals subscribe for the official Socialistic organ pub- 
lished at Milwaukee. Although it was evident that the 
delegates favorable to Socialism held the convention at 
their mercy, yet it was thought prudent not to force the 
matter. ‘‘A number of delegates jumped to their feet 
and declared that while they voted against the recommen- 
dation they did not consider it a slap at the official or- 
gans.” The meeting was content with merely endorsing 
these ! 

Another out'et of Socialist activity is the spread of 
campaign literature. ‘“ Long experience has proved be- 
yond doubt,” writes the /nternational Socialist Review, 
“that the campaign work bringing the biggest returns in 
proportion to the labor and expense required is the scat- 
tering of literature. Speeches are effective, especially 
open air speeches, but these need to be supplemented by 
the distribution of leaflets or the sale of books and maga- 
zines to the people who listen, or more than half the re- 
sults are lost.” Accordingly there follows an incredible 
output of literature practical for this purpose: the 
“ Pocket Library of Socialism,” the “ Center-Shot Leaf- 
lets,” pamphlets and dodgers of every variety. “ It is only 
the lazy lecturer,” Arthur M, Lewis instructs the Social- 
ist speakers, “who imagines that his duties to his audience 
end with the peroration.” It is the sale of literature bear- 
ing upon the lecturer’s theme which must do the deadly 
work. He himself sold in one week an entire edition of 
his first book. At Sunday meetings it seems nothing un- 
usual, according to his statements, to have a sale of from 
two to three hundred copies of some book under discus- 
sion. 

I might continue here with the popular Socialist novels 
put upon our literary market by men like Jack London 
and Upton Sinclair, heedlessly read by all classes alike 
and calling for ever new editions. Like much of the popu- 
lar Socialist output they may not directly make Socialists 
of their admirers, but they aid the cause, they serve to 
surcharge the air, they prepare for the tempest that is 
brewing. Besides the literature already mentioned, Social- 
ist books of history abound and Socialist school books 
are being carefully prepared. Moreover, as Socialism 
is entering more and more deeply into college life and 
its Intercollegiate Socialist Society is gaining in member- 
ship, we may constantly look for new ventures and devel- 
opments on the part of these “ intellectuals.” 

To show how intimately the Socialistic press enters 
into even the least concerns of life, I may instance the 
Socialist playing cards—cards that work while you play, 
“each pack,” according to the grim Socialistic humor, 
“a punch at the plutes.” Andrew Carnegie is the King 
of Clubs; John D. Rockefeller, the King of Spades. 
Across the breast of each there runs “a bugle call verse.” 
The Oil King is pictured with a sword, inscribed “ Profit 





and Interest,” in one hand, and a University in the 
ether. The lines read: 


“T love to oil the college wheels 
And grease the pulpit stairs, 
Where workmen learn to scorn the strikes 
And trust to Heaven and prayers.” 


To the remark of the publisher that any workingman 
who takes up these cards will not lay them down without 
showing signs of intelligent discontent, a wag in the 
Nation adds, “ particularly if the other man holds all the 
Socialist aces.” 

Socialist editors and publishers are above all things en- 
terprising and practical. The large and comprehensive set 
of Socialist classics—if we may dignify them with this 
name—translated from all languages, is bound in uniform 
edition and sold at the lowest prices, while we, with all 
our years of experience and all the grand literature at 
our disposal, have not yet been able to issue one single, 
handy, attractive, inexpensive and carefully exclusive 
set of our own Catholic classics of the world, or even 
of those of our own language—invaluable as such an edi- 
tion would be for class-room and library. We have un- 
doubtedly progressed far beyond the methods of earlier 
years, and there is much, very much, we may justly point. 
to with the utmost satisfaction; yet it may profit to learn 
an occasional lesson even from our enemies. The chil- 
dren of the world are ever more wise in their generation 
than the children of light. 

And what then is the nature of all this mass of litera- 
ture we have described? Apart from the falsity of its 
fundamental principles, what is its attitude towards the 
Catholic Church? The best we can say in its favor is that 
at times it approaches to a profession of toleration. The 
common shibboleth rung in the ears of the unwary is 
that Socialism has no relations, friendly or hostile, with 
religion. It is even admitted that when the Socialistic 
Commonwealth shall have possession of the earth, there 
may still be found some Catholics existant upon it—an 
opinion, however, which would be considered temerari- 
ous by the most prominent Socialist authorities. Their 
toleration, when properly understood, is merely an insult 
fiung into our face. Resolved in its ultimate analysis, it 
is found to be nothing more or less than a condescending 
pity for the poor benighted Catholic who, through no 
fault of his own, but by the mere force of circumstances 
and environments, has been left so far behind in the pro- 
cess of the Social evolution that his mind is still encum- 
bered with the myths and superstitions of a former period. 
But for this very reason he becomes a fit subject for So- 
cialistic charity, and much may yet be hoped for him if. 
only he will prove himself docile in the hands of his in- 
structors. That this Socialistic optimism will soon be 
verified in the case of the would-be Catholic Socialist we 
may readily concede. God does not promise the super- 
abundance of His graces to those who wilfully expose 
themselves to certain temptation. The poor laborer who 
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has thus allowed himself to be seduced will soon find 
that the vast and overwhelming proportion of Socialist 
literature far from merely promoting religious indiffer- 
ence—a reason sufficient to condemn it—is moreover di- 
rectly hostile not only to Catholic faith, but to all revealed 
religion. 

Catholics, therefore, have a duty not merely to keep 
aloof from wells that have thus been poisoned, but like- 
wise to offer to the world the only antidote against the 
evil. The Catholic press is doing more than was ever 
done in the past, but Catholics too must do all in their 
power to increase and spread a deserving Catholic litera- 
ture, Catholic papers, periodicals and books. We have, 
it is true, so many demands made upon the generosity of 
the faithful for the necessary support of Church and 
school that the interests of the Catholic Press are apt, at 
times, to receive but scant consideration. Yet it is neither 
just nor wise to overlook this all-important mission which 
the Holy Father assures us, can never be over-estimated. 
To carry on, with something at least of that zeal which 
our enemies display, this great apostolate of the Press is 
to safeguard from destruction ourselves and our coun- 
try, is to spread that fire which Christ came to cast upon 
the earth, is to answer to that cry which down the cen- 
turies comes sounding to us from the Cross: “ I thirst !— 
I thirst for the souls of men!” 

JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


Religious Training in Schools 


But little more than a year ago whilst presiding at the 
laying of the corner-stone of a new parochial school in a 
dengely populated West Side parish of Manhattan, Arch- 
bishop Farley, in a brief address of congratulation to 
pastor and peop!e, touched a note which strangely thrilled 
the hearts of those present at the ceremony. Not an old 
man as yet, the Archbishop has lived through the exciting 
days of conflict when the mere suggestion of a need of 
religious instruction in schools stampzd the Catholic as 
an enemy of the Republic, when the building of church 
schools to safeguard the faith of God’s little ones was 
openly proclaimed to be a dangerous attempt to introduce 
into the country religious dominancy to the ruin of its 
free institutions. 

No wonder there rang through that warm-hearted talk 
of the prelate to his people a note of triumph and of vic- 
tory! Fifty years back Catholic Americans were a de- 
structive leaven in the national life; to-day their persist- 
ent efforts to preserve religious instruction as an essential 
element of the school] training of children wins for them 
the cordial approval of their one time enemies. Old falla- 
cies are forgotten in the better vision that has come to 
many, enabling them to perceive that the Catholic position 
implies the presence in the land of a strong conservative 
force preparing with vigilant care for the combat that 
threatens, when the one safeguard shall be that respect 





for authority and obedience to law which a religious train- 
ing alone can assure. 

Fancy the storm that fifty years back would have 
loomed black over the heads of an assembly in which even 
an inferential condemnation of the American public school 
system was heard. Yet, scarcely a month ago, as the pub- 
lic press reports, something very like such a condemnation 
was launched during the fourth joint session of the House 
of Bishops and the House of Deputies of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Cincin- 
nati. The news reports of the discussion on education, 
to which that session was devoted, tell us that no word 
was said against the system of training countenanced by 
the people of the forty-six States, still their significant 
comment affirmed it to have been made plain by the speak- 
ers that they thought education and religious training 
should go hand in hand. 

One is not surprised to learn that many of those in the 
audience showed themselves not who!ly in sympathy with 
the proposal of a combination of religion and education. 
It requires years of illuminating experience to destroy the 
baneful influence of fetiches once held in full honor; and 
convictions that have been part of one’s religious faith 
almost are not readily shattered. Unfortunately the fan- 
cied need of a complete exclusion of religious instruction 
from the American public school system has been long a 
ruling fetich in this land. Yet there were strong cham- 
pions of the right in that all-day discussion in Cincin- 
nati. Rev. Dr. Endicott Peabody, the distinguished head of 
the Groton School in Massachusetts, pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of parochial schools in Episcopalian communi- 
ties, “ because they are the best that can be furnished for 
the children.” He argued, even, that, in districts where 
parochial schools do not or can not exist, parents should 
have their children excused from their public school 
rooms for a portion of each day, that religious instruc- 
tion may be imparted to them in either rooms or buildings 
apart from the school houses. 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, a delegate from Manila, P. L., 
in discussing the methods which should be used to estab- 
lish these schools, did not hesitate to utter an expression 
which in the old days would have pilloried him with the 
dangerous “ un-American Papists.” ‘ State education is 
a menace to the Church of Christ,” he affirmed, “ unless it 
be supplemented with religious education.” Mayhap the 
atmosphere of his chosen missionary field has tempera- 
mentally favored Bishop Brent, as it has undoubtedly 
worked salutary influence in the development of his 
brother-missionary, Bishop Albion W. Knight, who at- 
tended the convention as delegate from Havana, Cuba. 
This latter warmly condemned an educational system 
which ignores the essential factor of religious training, 
and said “that until a parochial system is evolved for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is followed out, the 
children of the Church will continue to live amid sur- 
roundings not at all conducive to their religious well- 
being.” 
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Nor are the Episcopalians alone in their onward pro- 

gress towards the Catholic position in regard to the school 
question. The New-Church Messenger, a Swedenbor- 
gian journal published in Chicago, contains in a late issue 
(Oct. 19), an eminently fair plea for religious training in 
schools. The article asserts that the question is forcing 
itself with daily growing strength upon the attention of 
thoughtful men. “ There is not amongst us, thus far,” 
says the writer, “ any considerable infidel objection as in 
Continental Europe, to religious education.” An opti- 
mistic view, no doubt, and one which, if well founded, 
would make easy the acceptance of the plan the writer 
ventures to advocate. “ In Great Britain, for many years, 
schools belonging to several religious bodies have received 
grants of money based on the results attained by the chil- 
dren under government inspection and examination. 
That is, the State paid these schools for services rendered 
when they fully deserved recognition and payment. There 
is no reason why Jewish or Catholic schools here should 
not receive similar payment; as it is, the Catholics and 
others pay twice over, first in the support of their own 
parish schools, then in the support of the public schools 
which they do not use. If this measure of fairness is 
realized, there is likely to be less strain between Catholics 
and Protestants generally.” 

The New-Church Messenger article touches the eco- 
nomic side of our subject, a phase of the question 
that has aroused among Catholics in the United States a 
readily understood bitterness of feeling though they have 
loyally borne the double burden which their strong stand 
for religious instruction in schools imposes upon them. 
Patience is the word of exhortation their bishops have 
urged in the years of their long struggle, wiser counsels 
will surely come to prevail, and with a recognition of 
the fallacy of the principles underlying the system of edu- 
cation now in honor in this country, a way will be found 
to repair the injustice under which Catholics are chafing. 
Unquestionably wiser counsels are beginning to be mani- 
fest among us. Perhaps the horrible stories that are com- 
ing to America from lands whose first fruitage of freedom 
was an edict suppressing religious teaching in the schools, 
will help to produce a salutary change in the mental poise 
of our countryman regarding the question. Revolution 
and anarchy never have been and never will be lightly 
thought of in this country; and a system of education 
which fits those trained within its influence to throw off 
respect for authority and obedience to law wiil not appeal 
to Americans once they have allowed themselves to meas- 
ure its full and natural possibilities, 

M. J. O'Connor, s.J. 
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From Eisenach, Saxe-Weimar, the so-called “Cradle of 
the Reformation,” comes the report that a new passion 
play, under Protestant auspices, will be given there next 
summer. The new play, which is frankly conceded to 








be a contrast to the Catholic version at Oberammergau, 
will be performed by well-known actors selected from 
the best stages in Europe. The present plan is to present 
it eight times during the summer of 1911, and oftener 
if it prove attractive. The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
and the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen are said to be back of 
the new enterprise, and sufficient capital has already been 
subscribed to guarantee its financial stability. The ver- 
sion of the life of Jesus to be used is the work of Herr 
Weiser, stage manager of the Grand Ducal Court 
Theatre at Weimar, the famous little playhouse in which 
Goethe’s and Schiller’s works were first performed. The 
German press are asking whether the remarkable success 
of the Oberammergau play this summer has inspired the 
new project. The Bavarian play was witnessed this year 
by 280,000 foreign spectators. Of these 80 per cent. 
were Americans, 15 per cent. British and Irish, while the 
other countries supplied the remaining 5 per cent. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
NATIVE CHINESE PRIESTS. 


It was in 1842 that, by direction of Pope Gregory XVI, 
the Jesuits returned to the Chinese mission field for the 
first time after the restoration of the Society of Jesus 
throughout the world. The mission of Kiang-nan was as- 
signed to them. There they found no mission works, as 
they are called, namely, schools, colleges, hospitals, etc., 
but as soon as the Chinese Government permitted the 
erection of such buildings, the work was begun. 

Almost the first care of the missioners was to start a 
seminary for the formation of a native priesthood. It 
was in operation before they had been a year in the qoun- 
try. This seminary, which is situated at Zi-ka-wei, near 
Shanghai, was the home for many years of Father Peter 
Hoang, a native of Nanking, whose death in 1909 called 
forth many eulogistic accounts of his long and remarkable 
career. He was a secular priest, but he had made his 
home with the Jesuits for so many years that he was iden- 
tified with them by the public. Father Hoang was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, the author of several literary works 
of great value, and a man of wide influence. His long 
residence at the seminary qualified him in a special man- 
ner for the work of writing its history. From the cata- 
logue which he drew up we learn that the seminary has 
given one hundred and three priests to the Church. 
Twenty-six of these became Jesuits, fourteen took up mis- 
sion work in other parts of the empire, and the remaining 
sixty-three cast their lot with the mission. 5 

The seminary proper now has twenty-seven students, 
and the preparatory seminary has twenty-one. There are 
also forty-three aspirants, who are studying Latin with 
the intention of qualifying for admision into the prepara- 
tory seminary. 

As is quite to be expected under the circumstances, the 
defections from the seminary are numerous. In fact, it 
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is calculated that of thirty who enter the preparatory semi- 
nary only one perseveres until he reaches the priesthood. 
This proves, if proof were needed, that a system of rigor- 
ous selection and elimination is in force, and it also ex- 
plains why the Church so seldom has reason to be ashamed 
of the life of a Chinese priest. The seminary course ex- 
tends over a period of ten years, of which four are de- 
voted to Latin, two to philosophy, and four to theology. 
Latin is the language in use. It is heard in the lectures, 
in the reading at table and during recreation, the only 
exception being the great feast days, when the seminari- 
ans converse in their native tongue. It is the custom of 
the Jesuits to have among the seminarians a number of 
European candidates for the sacred ministry, whose pres- 
ence and influence are helpful in the formation of the 
priestly spirit in the natives. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





How the Portuguese Jesuits Were Driven Out 


The following is a copy of a letter sent by a Jesuit 
scholastic, Mr. Leon Meyer, to another scholastic, Mr. 
Piental, at Tortosa, Spain: 


THEOLOGATE, Murcia, Oct. 12, 1910. 


Dear BROTHER IN XTO. :— 


I am sending you some news which we got from a 
Theologian who arrived this morning from Ofia, having 
passed through Madrid. There are at present in Madrid 
Rev. Father Provincial, three other Fathers (Barret, 
Pinto and Frias), and one scholastic, Comes-Pereira. 
Some from the Campolide, and all from Barro are 
prisoners. It is possible at this writing that they have 
been sent into exile. 

It seems that those at S. Fiel had plenty of time to 
escape. Father Rosario, dressed as a servant, fled to 
his own home, but being pursued he escaped to La 
Guardia during the night. I copy from a letter of Mr. 
Pereira Magalhaes of the Campolide, which came to- 
day from Salamanca. 

“ At one o’clock on the morning oi the 4th we were 
aroused by the discharge of artillery and musketry. 
When I heard hurried steps in the corridor, and saw men 
carrying lights, and heard at the same time the noise of 
the guns, I jumped hurriedly from bed and asked what 
the matter was. They answered me _ sorrowfully,, 
“There is a revolution in Lisbon, and a shell has en- 
tered here.” I hurried to the boys’ dormitory and 
awakened Father Cardoso. Some of us went up to the 
tower; the shots continued, and we heard the shouts and 
acclamations of the people. We descended to the lower 
corridor for safety. All were terrified, and some 
kept calling over the telephone for information. The 
division commander, Gen. Gorgias, quieted our fears by 
saying that he hoped to crush the revolt, but he did not 
succeed. The Revolutionists captured the better po- 
sitions and killed one in every ten of the Municipal 
Guard. The street was covered with the corpses of the 
Municipal Guards, common people and the carcasses 
of horses. The rattle of musketry was continuous. 
Father Antunes spoke by telephone with the artillery 





barracks. One of the mutineers replied that they had 
taken the barracks, and that they could not send any 
one to defend us because the regiment had not yet re- 
turned; that the Republican banner flew over the bar- 
racks. We concluded that the victory rested with the 
revolutionists. 

“Very early in the morning I heard Father Provin- 
cial’s Mass in the domestic chapel, and went to Holy 
Communion, and so prepared myself for whatever the 
Lord should ordain. At the middle of the Mass as the 
shots sounded close at hand, Father Provincial turned 
and asked me to see whether there was immediate dan- 
ger, and tell him in order that he might consume the 
Sacred Species at once. Fortunately the shots were not 
directed against the College, but the fighting was among 
the soldiers themselves. The consternation was 
general. Some seemed to be half-crazed. I wasn’t so 
much alarmed because I still thought that the uprising 
would be quelled—but I shall tell you later on what hap- 
pened to myself. 

“Some began to dress themselves in citizen’s clothes. 
At breakfast, Rev. Father Provincial appointed to each 
one the place that he should fly to in case of necessity. 
We were to go two by two if possible. As I seemed not 
to be very much disturbed, my brother told me to hurry 
and prepare myself for whatever might happen. Then 
I put on a pair of trousers belonging to Father Director, 
and a large mackintosh, leaving on my own vest under- 
neath. I met Father Provincial in the corridor (for he 
was going continually from one part of the house to the 
other), and I suggested to him that it would be better 
for each one to go whenever he could and in the best 
way he could. He replied ‘ Yes, of course.’ I knew that 
there was a train leaving for Las Caldas at 12.30, so 
Brother Wenceslaus and myself said farewell to the 
others,—what a bitter farewell it was,—and each taking 
a handbag we left the house. 

“We met two boys who agreed to carry our bags, 
for we were yoing by advice of Father Rector by way of 
Pulhava. I gave each of the boys 100 reis. The street 
of the Campolide was filled with people under arms, 
going to hunt for priests and royalists. We went cau- 
tiously through that neighborhood trusting to Holy 
Obedience. This I remarked several times to Brother 
Wenceslaus. As we went along the street some ex- 
claimed, ‘ Those two are surely in disguise.’ At a certain 
spot we met two soldiers who seemed to be royalists. 
One of them had a large revolver, and the other a cavalry 
carbine. I feared that if we were recognized we would 
be killed. The two boys who were carrying the bags 
disappeared at the first sight of the soldiers, but we found 
them after a while, and they asked us whether the sol- 
diers had done us any harm. We told them ‘ No.’ 

“When we got into the street that leads to the station, 
we found that it was filled with people who, on seeing 
us, began to whisper amongst themselves, and here and 
there I heard the words, ‘ They are disguised.’ We had 
taken only a few steps when the children began to shout, 
‘Kill them, kill them!’ following up their shouts with 
a shower of stones, and some older persons hidden 
amongst the trees were throwing such large ones that. 
it would surely have been the end of us had we been 
struck in the head. Brother Wenceslaus received such 
a blow from one of the stones that the swelling still re- 
mains. In order to frighten this rabble, I resorted 
to a device. I suddenly drew a pocket case, and 
pointing it threatened to kill some of them. As soon as 
I pointed it they fled like cats behind the walls, yet they 
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kept on mocking us and throwing stones from a 
safe distance. We finally arrived at the station, and 
there, too, many persons kept looking at us with 
suspicion. 

* We saluted the station master who was a friend 
of mine and he, mistrusting the intentions of the crowd 
outside, led us into his own office to await the arrival of 
the train. On leaving we gave him our most cordial 
thanks. He told us that he himself was in fear of some 
of the employees, and were it not for the train service 
he also would flee the place. There was nothing new dur- 
ing the journey by train until we reached the town of 
Caldas de Reiala, where we had to wait four hours for 
a change of trains. While we were waiting there the 
people crowded around us, anxious for news from Lis- 
bon. In order that we might not be discovered for what 
we were | dissimulated and amongst other things con- 
cerning the revolution I said: ‘ The republic is gaining 
ground and let us see now whether we shall be better 
off under the new regime,’ and so forth. Our hearers 
uttered a thousand imprecations against the Jesuits and 
the priests, but they claimed that there were some good 
priests, namely those that were Liberals. We then went 
to the hotel to get something to eat. Many a suspicious 
glance was directed towards us by the crowd; however, 
we were not harmed. 

“T have just been told that we are to leave to-night 
for Paris and thence go to Enghien, so I shall shorten 
my narrative. 

“Father Farianha has just joined us and Father 
Joaquin Dias is with him. We are thirteen. Father 
Barret will go with us. The first two Fathers had been 
made prisoners and haled before Affonso Costa, who 
put them through a very searching examination, but the 
fathers answered with such naturalness that he was quite 
satisfied, and as they wished to leave the country he 
released them. Poor Father Machado being out of his 
mind contradicted himself, whereupon Costa called him 
liar, knave and so forth and did not release him. All 
the rest remain prisoners. In the interview with Costa, 
he said that it would go much harder with the Jesuits, 
because they had made vigorous warfare upon the Re- 
publicans ; some of the officers want the Jesuits to be shot. 
I think that the government fears foreign intervention 
and so there will not be so many deaths. 

“In the fortress of Caxias all from Barro are prisoners, 
counting novices and juniors, 80 all told; and those from 
the novitiate of the Franciscans of Barratojo. Twelve 
from the residence of Quelhas are in prison No. 8. Those 
of the Campolide are prisoners in the artil’ery barracks of 
that place. From Setubal the news comes that our house 
and church are totally destroyed by fire. Some of ours 
from Campolide were followed and shot at even in the 
station. Nothing further is known of Faria, Bilaygue, etc., 
but it is believed that they are either captured or still in 
hiding—for all who are not revolutionists defended us 
and received us with affection.” (Here ends Mr. Magal- 
hae’s letter). 

N. B.—Father Mattos, director of Portugal, has not 
been killed. Val de Rosal is totally destroyed. 

Enghien, October 26, 1910.—Messrs Magalhaes and 
Wenceslaus have arrived at this Theologate. The Bishop 
of Salamanca has offered to pay the expenses incurred 
by the Portuguese fathers during their stay at the semin- 
ary of that city. Two bands of Portuguese are shortly 
to leave Europe. One band of twenty goes to California, 
where there is a colony of 90,000 Portuguese. A band 
of five, directed by Father Socius, will go to Brazil to 





look over the situation. The whereabouts of three 
fathers is unknown, and it is feared that they have been 
killed. 


The Catholics of Ecuador 
I. 


PLAYA Rica, Ecuapor, SEPTEMBER 7, 1910. 

Your interesting and instructive AMERICA is slow in 
arriving at this remote spot on the globe. Various issues 
usually arrive in bunches, which has its advantages, but 
tardy as AMERICA is in reaching me, it brings all too soon 
notice of the calumnious slanders of the Speer brand. 

It is now nearly fourteen years since my first arrival 
in Ecuador and since then I have journeyed up, down and 
across the country, not once but many times; on foot, in 
canoe, and on mule and risked my life too on the bit of 
poorly constructed and wretchedly managed American 
railway, which has cost Ecuador $15,000,000 U. S. gold 
and disgraced us. It probably is safe to say that Ecua- 
dorians will grant that no one is more familiar with this 
country than I. At leisure times I have gone into Colom- 
bia to the north of here, journeying likewise over the 
country, twice have I spent weeks in crossing from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in a canoe up one stream and down 
another the entire distance except for the short and low 
divide separating the two waters, which one covers on 
foot in an hour’s time, coming out at Carthagena, the 
centre of the field of labors of St. Peter Claver, whose 
bones may be seen under the high altar in the Jesuit 
church in that city. In Bogota, the capital of Colombia, 
the president, in discussing with me certain regions of 
Colombia, once remarked that he knew of no other man 
more familiar with Colombian territory, especially the re- 
mote and outlying parts. Now I hope I may be pardoned 
for this personal reference, which is only to show that 
[ know the two countries to which I refer. 

I should like to pay my humble but sincere tribute of re- 
spect to the priesthood of Ecuador and Colombia. I have 
met them everywhere—in the spacious cathedrals, officiat- 
ing with all the ceremonious pomp the Church uses on cer- 
tain occasions, and in the lonely wooded wilds on their 
missions with probably only a barefooted Indian, or ne- 
gro boy server for companion, and I can truthfully say of 
them, I do not know one who has discredited himself or 
his sacred calling. I am proud of them. They are indeed 
curas in every sense; spiritually and bodily they care for 
their people. One important thing I observed par- 
ticularly. I have never seen a Mass completed here under 
thirty minutes. On Manhattan Island, in a magnificent 
temple, too, I have been present when the Mass was said 
in much less time ; such unbecoming haste is not edifying, 
especially to the public. Here the Mass is a sacrifice, not 
a recitation, 

Unfortunately for us both at home and here, many, 
indeed most, Americans who come to the west coast of 
South America, are of the pioneer adventurous type. 
This applies to Protestant missionaries quite as much as 
to people in other employment, for, after all, the Pro- 
testant missionary down here is an employe. This, of 
course, is why many of them are here—to gain a salary 
and probably they have to tell some tall stories. to hold 
their posts. Evidently the American people still delight 
in being humbugged. The loafers about towns in South 
America seem to know what it is that many Americans 
desire and with, and oftentimes without, the slightest en- 
couragement will slander the priesthood on the chance of 
receiving a peseta or less with which to buy a drink. This 
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unfortunate class of people we know are to be found in 
all countries. 

And then there is the other type of maligner, the Radi- 
cal politician. He is often more pleasing to look upon and 
to listen to, but his sting is charged with the same venom ; 
it may enter deeper and is meant to be more deadly, for 
he is most likely against all religion. This is a most im- 
portant feature which the Protestant missionary appear 
not to regard. I have asked of more than one of my 
Radical official friends: “ If you are not satisfied with the 
Catholic religion why not take up some other form or 
creed, but have a religion? ’’ and in every case have I re- 
ceived the same answer in substance: “ No, if the Catho- 
lic religion does not satisfy, none other will.” 

Some have told me they had gone to the Protestant 
services and listened to the sermons and been disgusted. 
The Radical government of Ecuador is doing to- 
day precisely what England initiated in Ireland exactly 
150 years ago. They appear to have yet to learn that the 
way to strengthen a religion is to persecute it. All foreign 
priests are prohibited by law from entering Ecuadorian 
territory. Protestant missionaries may come in as many 
as choose, and they do come, but the Radicals, hoping that 
they may destroy Catholicism, do not fear them, knowing 
full well that Protestantism will not grow on Ecuadorian 
soil. I have no hesitancy in challenging Protestantism to 
produce one single mature individual native Ecuadorian 
or Colombian man or woman who can be claimed as theirs. 
I have met many of these missionaries, men and women, 
and as a rule they are a rude, ignorant and illiterate lot, 
drafted mostly from the small towns of the Central West, 
and I can name some men amongst them of whom worse 
things might be said without fear of contradiction. 

From a religious point of view, having in mind the 
twelve ignorant fishermen, one might overlook ignorance 
and illiteracy, but as an American it is not agreeab‘e to 
be stopped in the street in a foreign land by a fellow 
countryman, an entire stranger, a very ordinary indi- 
vidual, and asked to go with him to his church services. 
I have had this happen to me. I doubt not the invitations 
were kindly and well meant, but it is not just what one 
would call good manners. It appears to me a great mistake 
that this class of Americans should invite themselves to 
come to a most polite, well-mannered Christian people and 
rudely ask them to give up their old and satisfactory 
creed. To my personal knowledge there is much more 
urgent need of their most earnest efforts at home. Now, 
I have never met with a stranger in these parts who will 
say even when properly introduced to a priest that the 
latter began “ shop talk.” 

The charge one often hears of ignorance and illiteracy 
against the priesthood here will not hold—quite the con- 
trary. I have received much knowledge from coming in 
contact with them, and so have others. On our works 
here we have employed hundreds of Indians brought down 
from the Sierras in the interior and nearly without ex- 
ception they can all read and write. They are moral and 
industrious and know their religion too, all the result 
of the labors of the priests. One of our engineers to!d me 
of a native boy in his corps who wore a rather large sized 
picture of St. Anthony under a piece of window glass 
bound with strips of American tomato can for frame- 
work suspended by a stout cord around his neck. It was 
rather awkward and bulky, too, for the purpose, but it 
only was in proportion to the boy’s faith, which he ably 
defended. His chief sought to twit him one day—the 
same old story—‘‘superstitious worshiping of Saints, etc,” 
and promptly the boy replied: “ No, Mister, we do nor 





worship Saints, we venerate the Saints, you mistake, there 
is a difference.” And my university graduate engineer 
learned something, and I am pleased to relate he was mag- 
nanimous enough to appreciate the peon boy’s correction. 
We agreed to advance Antonio. 

Another case of my own experience in favor of the 
Ecuadorian clergy: A short time back I happened to be 
the guest for several days of the most prominent preacher 
in London, and I asked my host to enlighten me on a very 
important and fundamental dogma of faith. I was’ not 
completely satisfied with the explanation. Last Holy 
Week in Quito I was more than pleased to hear the tlus- 
trious Archbishop in one of a course of Lenten sermons 
explain to my entire satisfaction the particular points 
which I wished cleared, and it was so simply told that a 
child might understand. I can truthfully say that I have 
never heard a word from a pulpit in South America, even 
in the remotest backwoods, that would not have been 
creditable, coming from your New York preachers. 

I recall with pleasure having listened to a simple little 
priest, on the headwaters of the San Juan River in Colom- 
bia, ten days up in a canoe from the coast, preach sound 
logic to his yet more simp’e flock. They were celebrating 
the feast of the patron of the place, and people had come 
from afar, according to custom, for devotion, trade and 
enjoyment. Some had come evidently for trade only from 
an adjoining province, which in colonial times had been a 
Spanish penal colony. In the place to which I refer | am 
quite sure there is not a single pure white resident—all 
descendants of the black slaves. The act of manumission 
by the Republic in 1851 left the mine owners without la- 
bor, and they retired to the cities leaving the blacks in 
charge and possession of the field. On the day to which 
I refer a local merchant had lost about half an ounce of 
platinum dust, valued at about ten dollars, which he imme- 
diately reported to the cura, who, in turn, at the Mass 
that day, spoke of the matter from the altar. 

He first told of the pain it caused him to know that a 
theft had been committed in his parish and especially on 
their patron’s festival; until that packet of platinum was 
restored to its owner the parish was in disgrace, etc., and 
he then made himself more emphatic, explaining in the 
simplest and most direct manner possible that any hav- 
ing knowledge of who had taken the platinum or where it 
then was were in duty bound to acquaint him or the 
owner, else they, as accomplices, were equally guilty with 
the thief, and could not hope for absolution until the 
platinum was restored to its owner or restitution made. 

He took the pains to explain most carefully to those 
simple minds why and how they might be accomplices. 
He preached not only good Christian Doctrine, good phi- 
losophy and good theology, but good sound logic and 
common sense. Therefore they would all kneel and unite 
in imploring the intercession of the Blessed Virgin to aid 
in removing the blot from the good name of the parish 
by asking her Divine Son, Our Lord Jesus Christ, to bring 
to repentance the guilty ones. Hymns cannot accomp‘ish 
what all this will. D. C. STAPLETON. 





Students of Gaelic owe a debt of gratitude for the re- 
vival of interest in it, to the Germans. The names of 
Zeuss, Ebel, Zimmer, Windisch and Thurneysen are 
known to every Gael. Professor Kuno Meyer, of Liver- 
pool University, has just published a collection of hitherto: 
unedited ancient Irish tales and poems, dating from the 
seventh to the fourteenth century, illustrative of the grad- 
ual growth of the old Gaelic Saga centering round Finm 
and the Finna. 
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Our Jails 


Modern science seems very often like a game of ten- 
pins. Many of its theories have little to stand on, and 
are apparently set up only to be upset. Very often they 
are knocked over, just to sweep the alley. Thus, for in- 
stance, biology was busy telling us that man, both body 
and soul, was merely a mechanism ; that he was absolutely 
the creature of his environment; that he had no soul, 
no mind, no will; that his thoughts and desires and acts 
were only the results of an initial impulse imparted long 
ago in the uncalculable eons of time; that the moral law 
was a fabrication; that sin was a myth, and that crime 
would be dealt with by surgery and so on. Now all this 
nonsense is contemptuously tossed aside, not profession- 
ally, but merely as a preliminary to what he had to say, 
by the distinguished President of the International Prison 
Commission, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, K.C. B., who 
tells us that this materialistic idea of the nature of man, 
instead of being scientific, “has been the greatest ob- 
stacle of our day to true progress.” He informed the 
Congress of Penologists which met at Washington 
recently, that he and his associates had examined three 
thousand of the worst specimens of English convicts, 
men sentenced to penal servitude and guilty of every form 
of crime. “ With regard to each, we have,” he says, 
“ tabulated no less than ninety-six statements, that is meas- 
urements, family history, mental and bodily character- 
istes, etc. ; and we are able to say that, so far, no evidence 
whatever has emerged from this investigation of criminal 
types such as Lombroso and his disciples have declared 
to exist. As a matter of fact,” he continues, “ both with 
regard to measurements and the presence of physical 
anomalies in criminals, these statistics present a startling 
conformity with similar statistics of the law-abiding 
classes. The results of this investigation will be per- 





haps what most of us would have anticipated, but as 
scientific data they will serve to break down the vulgar 
superstition or tradition that criminals are a special type 
and as such beyond the reach of reform.” 

“ Vulgar superstition’! and “ scientific investigation 
impeding progress,” forsooth! We thought that the first 
was a label reserved for the advocates of the rights of 
religion, and that superstition and science were neces- 
sarily irreconciliable opposites. The truth is that there 
is really no conflict between science and religion, and 
never can be. The clash occurs only between the coun- 
terfeits of one or the other. 

The International Prison Congress before which these 
important pronouncements were made is no mean body. 
It was organized in London forty years ago at the sug- 
gestion of an American, Dr. E. C. Wines, and meets 
quinquennially. It is essentially diplomatic, and _ its 
delegates make official reports to their governments. At 
the Budapest Congress of 1905 an invitation was given 
them by President Roosevelt to meet in this country, and 
on October 2 of this year, President Taft welcomed them 
to Washington. 

In the opening address, the President of the Commis- 
sion, after making it clear that the worst criminal was 
capable of being influenced by the ministrations of re- 
ligion, insisted that although prisons should have a penal 
and deterrent purpose in view, sentimentalists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, their main object should be re- 
formation. In that respect, says the Report of the Con- 
gress, published in the Survey of November 5, Americans 
have little to be proud of in their penal institutions. 
“In less than half our American States is there any 
real reformatory work done among prisoners.” By our 
methods of dealing with them we are breeding and con- 
firming them as criminals. In the iron-barred cells— 
menageries the Europeans called them—there were found 
the physical antithesis of the reformatory ideals for 
which Americans stood. The visitors saw abuses which 
most of the governments of Europe would not tolerate 
fora day. The Secretary of the Howard Association of 
London said “the great conviction which thrust itself 
upon the mind of every foreign delegate with whom I 
have spoken was the extraordinary qualities of the re- 
formatories and the extraordinary defects of the town 
and county jails. Every jail I saw ought to be wiped 
off the face of the earth.” The herding together of 
criminals of all classes, the enforced idleness or useless 
occupations, the frightfully unhygienic conditions, so 
fruitful of tuberculosis, the relinquishment of prison 
management to venal politicians, the extravagant size of 
the jails in which thousands are incarcerated, and other 
things beside, not only sink our jail population of 100,000 
able-bodied men and women deeper in crime, but result in 
sending them out after their term of imprisonment to 
wreak vengeance upon the nation at large, only to have. 
them return again to become worse than before. 

Is there not a lesson in all this for those who scoff 
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at religion; and also an exhortation for religious people, 
priests and laity alike, to take up a work in which so much 
can be done for the nation and for humanity at large? 


Socialism 

The new Congress, elected November 8, counts as one 
of its members-elect Victor Berger of Milwaukee, the first 
representative to be chosen to our country’s lower legis- 
lative house as a Socialist and on a Socialist platform. 
Press reports chronicle certain other details of this same 
election which seem to lend a measure of assurance to 
the claim made by Charles Edward Russell, Socialist 
~ author and Socialist candidate for Governor of New York 
on that fateful Tuesday. For years the Socialist vote has 
been steadily increasing. Unfavorable conditions, it is true, 
here in the United States have not made the progress of 
the party as smooth as that enjoyed by it in other lands, 
and its fight has been a hard, uphill one. But the election 
returns of November 8 show it to be in every State in the 
Union, with the possible exception of Vermont, the third 
strongest political party in the nation, and one has to go 
back but to 1896 to find its forces thought scarcely worth 
considering. In that year the Socialists were the sixth 
national party in order of strength. 

Mr. Russell may have yielded to an impulsive enthusi- 
asm when he affirmed: “ From now on the Socialistic 
party is going to wage a winning fight.” Still he seems 
to have a keener appreciation of the situation than his 
party associates usually show when he confesses that 
this year’s increase in the Socialistic vote was not due en- 
tirely to a genuine growth of party strength. The exist- 
ing economic conditions bringing about an intolerable in- 
crease in the cost of living, have been eagerly seized upon 
by professing Socialists as offering an opportunity to ex- 
ploit projects of reform which no more belong to Social- 
ism as such than they do to the teachings of Confucius. 
Shrewdly harping upon these reforms they have been 
successful in gaining an audience for Socialism. Here- 
tofore the average working man was fairly prosperous 
and comfortable and his native common sense forbade 
him to give heed to Socialist theories. Now that he has 
been allured by the glitter of reform in economic condi- 
tions held out to him by Socialist speakers, will the’ 
American workingman who cast his last ballot for the 
party remain loyal to its principles? 

Mr. Russell assures us that he will and that his brothers, 
still true to old idols, will follow his example and seek the 
remedy for adverse economic conditions in Socialism. 
Neither of the leading parties, he affirms, will be able to 
break away from the policy that has prevailed. The Re- 
publicans have already evinced their inability to work 
reform and relief from extortionate taxation. The Demo- 


crats, to whom a long-suffering people appear to be turn- 
ing with a prayer for economy and justice and peace, will 
prove equally unfitted for the house cleaning which years 








of corrupt practices make imperative—and then, so ar- 
gues Mr. Russell, Socialism’s day of triumph will dawn. 

There might be reason to dread the forecast which Mr. 
Russell’s optimism so confidently utters, were one not 
aware that a motive entirely distinct from that assigned by 
him has played a weighty part in the recent elections. 
There is discontent in the camps of the old parties, and 
disunion. And in the bitterness of factional strife there 
has been a breaking of political party ties such as the na- 
tion has not witnessed in years. As a result many voted 
for the Socialist candidates in every district in the coun- 
try simply because they wished to emphasize their dis- 
satisfaction with both the old parties. But out of the 
struggle there have come new leaders and brave leaders 
and clean, strong leaders who will know how to work out 
the problems facing us to-day and to organize economy, 
efficiency and progress in administration without reverting 
to the fallacies of Socialism. Economic and social reform 
there must be, of course, but not a reform that will spell 
the ruin of national life and the throttling of national 
spirit and energy. 


Well Paid Apostles 


We are indebted to a friend for the Monthly Magazine 
of the New York City Missions and Tract Society. We 
find it most improving reading. First, it corrects the idea 
of some discontented people, that our charities are mis- 
managed, and that we have a lot to learn in this matter 
from Protestants. The report of the Society’s Treasurer 
shows the expenditure for September to have been $2,- 
612.53, of which $589.08, more than 22 per cent., went 
for administration. What an outcry there would be if 
22 per cent. of the outlay of St. Vincent de Paul’s Society 
went for administration! For work among the Italians, 
very dear to the subscribers since it means the robbing 
them of their faith, only $671.72 was spent, exceeding 
expenses of administration by only a little more than $80; 
and as no details of expenditure are given, one may pre- 
sume that the workers get the lion’s share of it. One does 
not need a very vivid imagination to realize what our 
Catholic workers among the Italians would be able to 
show for a monthly revenue of about $700. 

Second, it shows how pleasant a thing it is to be con- 
nected with the New York City Mission. The first arti- 
cle is an account of eight months’ European travel by 
one who seems to be a pillar. Perhaps he paid his 
own expenses: perhaps he did not. His fervent 
gratitude to the directors for his leave of absence, makes 
one suspect the latter to be the case. He is a doctor of 
divinity, and tells how it was his “ privilege” to be in 
Rome at the time of the Roosevelt episode. What particu- 
lar privilege there was about it, is not comprehended 
easily. Perhaps he is now writing that it is his “ privi- 
lege” to be in New York during the Roosevelt collapse. 
He tells his readers how Cardinal Merry del Val is a 
blunderer and the Pope, a “ puppet ;” he talks of Cardi- 
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nal “ Rampoillo,” the “ German Encyclical,” and shows 
himself generally to have in a remarkable degree the min- 
ister’s capacity of getting misinformed. He then had 
another “ privilege,” that of seeing in Constantinople how 
superior is Islamism under the Young Turks to Christi- 
anity in Rome. 

Third, it shows how such societies are still supported 
by a deft trading on the horror of popery still to be 
found in Protestant minds. The second article expatiates 
on Jesuits, monks, nuns, telling how they have been ex- 
pelled from Portugal, which is not true, for not a few are 
in prison; and how in the case of the Jesuits their fate 
is due to their “ malignant and persistent political schem- 
ing.”” It ends with the benevolent hope that the Jesuits 
in this country will behave themselves and not compel the 
Republic, which is the peculiar possession of the New 
York City Mission, to use similar severe measures. And 
so the money rolls in. 


Miss Petre and the ‘‘Times’’ 


We all know the old story of the bull in the corn-field. 
When Mr. A. thought it was his bull in Mr. B.’s field he 
was quite unconcerned, did not see what could be done, 
and had no doubt that fences out of repair had let the 
bull in. When he was made to understand that the case 
was just the reverse, that the field was his and the bull 
Mr. B.'s, his view of it was also changed. It became clear 
to him that Mr. B. must be held responsible for all the 
damage. 

When the anti-Catholic bull is rioting in the Catholic 
field the public press is undisturbed. Priests may be 
murdered, nuns may be insulted, religious of both sexes 
may be imprisoned, and the newspapers’ verdict is: “ It 
serves them right. Are they not corrupt? Have they not 
subterraneous passages and dungeons? Are they not 
enemies of the new régime?” And it turns to chronicle 
aviation meets and other topics of interest. Should a 
Ferrer meet after fair trial the punishment of his crimes 
against the State and social order, columns of agony ap- 
pear day after day, for there is one law for the anti- 
Catholic bull in the field, and another for the Catholic 
bull in the anti-Catholic field. 

The London Times gave currency lately to the state- 
ment that the Jesuits in Portugal had practised all ilegal 
“monasterial intrigues and seclusions,” whatever these 
may be. The assertion was challenged and proofs of it 
demanded by a well-known Jesuit, but he got no satis- 
faction. Miss Maud Petre is refused the Sacraments until 
she gives a required assurance that she uas given up the 
Modernism with which she has been dallying so long, and 
the Times prints an open letter from her on the subject 
and rushes to her defence in a leader more than a column 
in length. And yet this is a purely domestic question. 
Miss Petre does not seem distressed over it, and certainly 
the leader writer of the Times has no appreciation of 
sacraments he has lived and will die without. But the 





Catholic bull is busy and it behooves the Times to 
belabor it. 

“ The agents of the Vatican who excommunicated the 
Abbé Loisy and drove Father Tyrrell into his grave are 
not yet satisfied. Father Tyrrell’s friends must suffer 
too.” It is absolutely safe to say that this bumptious writer 
knows nothing of Loisy’s views regarding our Divine 
Lord, which put him necessariiy outside the Church, nor 
could he give a decent résumé of Tyrrell’s Modernism. 
Neither the Vatican nor its agents punish friendship. 
The lady who has forced herself upon public notice is a 
notorious co-operator in Tyrrell’s heresy, his defender 
now that he is dead. Co-operation in guilt is recognized 
by all law as deserving punishment, and one cannot es- 
cape the consequences of his co-operation by calling it 
friendship. 

The Times writer complains that the merits of Miss 
Petre’s family in the past, have not been allowed to weigh 
against her offence. Suppose they had been allowed to 
do so, could not the Times have brought up the stale old 
charge that the Church has one law for the great, another 
for the lowly, and said: “ Had Miss Petre been a mere 
Miss Smith, she could not have got off so easily”? But 
there is little use in expostulating when it has been deter- 
mined to put us in the wrong. Pius X gets his rebuke, the 
customary allusion to Galileo is dragged in, the Times 
writer drops a bitter tear over the blunders of the Curia 
and closes his thumping of the Catholic bull, resonantly. 


What French Catholics Demand 


The campaign of falsehood is still being waged against 
Catholics by the rationalist free-thinkers of France. 
Speaking in parliament some months ago, M. Doumer- 
gue, Minister of Instruction in the Briand Cabinet, made 
the astonishing assertion that the Catholics of France 
claimed the right to force Catholic instruction upon every 
child in the land. “ Their ultimate purpose,” he added, 
“is to use the opportunity this training of the children 
would give them to acquire a dominant power in the 
country thus to rule the State and foist upon the people 
Church influence to the detriment of their free Repub- 
lic.” 

The malicious untruth was splendidly answered by 
Senator de Lamarzelle in a gathering of Catholic lawyers, 
who were present at the thirty-fourth Congress of the 
Catholic Bar Association, which convened in Valence on 
October 26. The entire session of the Congress was de- 
voted to the consideration of the School Question. Sena- 
tor de Lamarzelle, in a striking address, defined clearly 
the platform on which the Catholics of France stand in 
their demand for freedom of instruction. “The Church 
does not ask what M. Doumergue has falsely charged,” 
he said. ‘“‘ What she does demand, and what she will 
never cease to insist upon enjoying, is the absolute right 
to train her own children in Catholic ways—a right re- 
spected in every genuinely free land. The State not only 
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should not attempt to interfere with her in the exercise 
of this right, but it should render her the needed assist- 
ance and support to enable her to fulfil this duty. What 
the Church demands is justice for her children, only jus- 
tice—the justice dealt to her in England, in Holland and 
in Germany. Grant her justice and peace will reign and 
the Church will live in that same harmony with the State 
which rules in England, in Holland and in Germany.” 

On All Saints’ Day, the chapel of the Castle of Count 
Holstein-Ledreborg was blessed by Pastor Kirchkoff— 
superior of the Congregation founded by the Blessed 
Grignen de Montfort—in Roskilde, Denmark. The last 
time this chapel was dedicated was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to Lutheranism, in the presence of King Christian 
VI. By permission of the present King of Denmark, and 
on the payment of an indemnity to the parish, Count Hol- 
stein is enabled to have this chapel for Catholic service. 
It was remarked, as showing a change in the times, that 
at this solemn and interesting service—the return of the 
first church edifice to the Catholic religion—the Ameri- 
can Minister and Mrs. Egan, occupied the place of honor. 
They were the only guests, outside the family present. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


This year of 1910 is drawing to a close. The records 
of population and harvests, which are the index of pro- 
gress, show vigorous National growth and the health and 
wellbeing of our communities throughout this land and in 
our possessions beyond the seas. These blessings have 
not descended upon us in restricted measure, but over- 
flow and abound. They are the blessings and bounty 
of God. 

We continue to be at peace with the rest of the world. 
In all essential matters our relations with other peoples 
are harmonious, with an evergrowing reality of friendli- 
ness and depth of recognition of mutual dependence. 
It is especially to be noted that during the past year 
great progress has been achieved in the cause of arbi- 
tration and the peaceful settlement of international dis- 

utes. 

. Now, therefore, I, William Howard Taft, President 
of the United States of America, in accordance with the 
wise custom of the Civil Magistrate since the first settle- 
ments in this land and with the rule established from the 
foundation of this Government, do appoint Thursday, 
November 24, 1910, as a day. of National thanksgiving 
and prayer, enjoining the people upon that day to meet 
in their churches for the praise of Almighty God and 
to return heartfelt thanks to Him for all His goodness 
and loving kindness. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 5th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, 1910, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth. 

WitiiaM H. Tart. 
By the President: Alvey A. Adee, Acting Secretary of 
State. 





SOME FRIENDS OF MINE. 
§ 
THe PATRIARCH. 


Old and gray and bent is he with the snows of many a year. 
He has voyaged forth on numberless nights in rain and cold, 
like Peter, intent on his fishing. He is seventy-nine now, and 
though we are all more or less coated with brine and soaked 
in sea-lore, no one in the village ever presumes to give him 
points about a dory, the laying of a lobster pot or the nasty 
spots of the channel. Forty odd years of rowing up and down 
the river give a man an expert knowledge of the changeful 
waters. Even now on a pleasant day you may see the old 
gentleman rowing out for a few fish or a lobster or two for a 
friend, for the Patriarch has a large following among our sum- 
mer residents, who declare that the lobsters lured to his pots 
are the choicest ever eaten, that no one can bake clams like 
him, and that the fish he catches are worthy to grace the table 
of the King of All Ireland. 

His principal place of resort is our local Agora or Forum, 
vulgarly known as “the square.” There you may behold the 
venerables of the place solemnly considering matters of State. 
The Patriarch is the chairman of all such sessions; his word 
is final and his fiat establishes a precedent. He has a positive 
genius for picking out the sunniest spot in winter and the 
shadiest one in summer, where like “the old man eloquent” he 
relates his stirring tales of flood and storm. 

The Patriarch is a Celt, and he tells a story, as of old the 
bards of his native land chanted of battles and love, in the court 
of the chieftain. His narrative has all the rush and color of 
a sage; in fact, it may be said of him, as Newman said of the 
great author, that he has in a large sense the faculty of ex- 
pression. Such a wonderful vocabulary has the old man, such 
an unerring eye for the’ weak point of an argument, such an 
array of proofs and instances, and finally such a rapier-like 
sarcasm when no other weapon will avail him! Woe betide 
the man who enters the lists against him, for if the Patriarch 
feels himself worsted in the fray, he calls to his aid Irish wit 
and spits his adversary like a skilled fencer. I have known 
many sons of Erin who have seen little of schools and have 
been compelled to a life of drudgery, and as I listen to their 
natural eloquence and appreciate the crude intellectual power 
behind their rugged brows, I fancy sometimes what an Irish 
senate might have been had the Emerald Isle been permitted 
these five centuries past to keep her place among the nations. 
What a pity it is that these treasures of intelligence and wit 
have been wasted while their possessors were condemned to 
the hardest manual labor! 

Everybody knows the Patriarch. He is as much a landmark 
as the steeple of the Congregational meeting-house, which may 
be seen for miles around. You may discern him from afar, his 
back bent almost double by age and accident. Always he 
carries his trusty cane, useful alike for support and emphasis. 
In wet weather he fares forth in an enormous pair of rubber 
boots, and in winter his visored cap and red mittens are like 
the helmet of Navarre. The Doctor, the Notary and the Cap- 
tain are all village notables, but the Patriarch is an Institution. 

He came from Ireland more years ago than one cares to 
number, when one of his race and creed was as welcome in 
the village as a Borneo head-hunter at a sewing-circle. He 
was straight and strong in those days, ever ready to fight for 
Ireland, or the Pope, or both, with the help of God! And 
fight he did with tongue and arms, as if he were the sole 
representative of his people in a hostile land and their honor 
depended on the quality of his courage. Others might palter 
or shuffle, but none of such methods for him. Like MacMahon 
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at the battle of Sebastopol, his motto was: “Here I am and 
here I stay.” 

In those gloomy days that tried the souls of men, the sight 
of a priest was like that of a white blackbird and his visits 
to the village like those of angels, few and far between. But 
when he did come it was to the Patriarch’s house, and there 
Mass was celebrated and the Father entertained with good 
hospitality and heartiness. A humble abode, that low, gable- 
roofed structure overhanging the river, but even in old age it 
possesses like its owner, a dignity all its own. 

The years have been heavy upon him of late. He has been 
tried like Job. His children have been taken away and sorrow 
has been piled upon sorrow. His aged arms cannot bend to 
the oars as of yore and his means are scanty. But withal his 
keen, blue eye is not dimmed or his strong voice weakened. 
The spirit of the ancient is stronger than the flesh, and he 
faces life and death alike fearlessly. 

We of the younger generation, irrespective of race or creed, 
are proud of the Patriarch, as if he were some century-old 
antique mansion built in Revolutionary times, but I 
fear we fail to appreciate the stark courage and unalloyed 
faith of the man in the grim years that are past. We listen 
to the stories of his battles with stormy sea and bitter hate 
as we do to the breakers some wild night, while we are safe 
and warm before the fire, but we do not know what it was to 
pass through those experiences. We villagers are sad gossips, 
| fear. The smallest rumor started at the Post Office travels 
up the street like wild-fire and speedily assumes gigantic pro- 
In this way a cloud of tradition has grown up about 
the Patriarch. While some of these legends would lead one 
to believe him to have been “a man of his hands,” I fail to 
recall one that show him to have been a weakling. 

He even lives in the realms of Art, like Rembrandt's noted 
models, for a celebrated painter who has sojourned so long 
among us that we consider him one of our own, has limned 
the Patriarch in many a canvas. You may light on his weather- 
beaten visage as you stroll through some great gallery, sketched 
to the life as the fisherman returning from the deep counting 


oak or 


portions. 


the results of the night’s venture. 

In the winter time we take life easily, for there is little 
to do, but in the summer you would never recognize the village, 
so transfigured is it with the crowds of wealthy folk who have 
learned to love our rocks and sands, and the song of the sea 
so well, that they come thousands of miles to enjoy them. 
These people pay assiduous court to the Patriarch, and hardly 
a day passes when he is not entertaining a group at his door- 
step or riding about in a motor car or trim cart, as perfectly 
at home as if he were lecturing his cronies in the square, or 
They take great delight in 
also in his 


going down the river in his dory. 
the old man’s wit and racy conversation, and 
terrible memory that preserves the exact history of all who 
have lived here, or visited here, these four decades gone. It 
is an ill-day for the upstart who boasts about his forebears 
in the presence of the Patriarch; he will have his genealogy 
relentlessly laid bare for the daws to peck at. Not that the old 
gentleman is a scandal-monger or takes pleasure in exposing 
family skeletons, but he has an abiding hatred for sham and 
pretence and cannot contain himself when they are paraded 
before him. 

Somewhat pathetic is the old-bent figure trudging painfully 
along the road, carrying on his back the heavy load of years 
and trouble. As I look at him and think of the hardships he 
has endured, the buffeting of waves and the strokes of ad- 
versity, I realize with a new meaning that expression: “ There 
were giants in those days.” What a frame of steel, what a 
heart of oak le must have had to survive them all and still 
be among us with faculties so little impaired and a gaiety as 


constant as the bubbling of a mountain spring. 





My other friends I hope will fare well when they cross the 
Bar and meet the Pilot face to face, but I have no fears for 
the Patriarch. I feel sure that Peter will take him by the 
hand and know him for a dauntless old fighter for the Faith 
and a fellow-fisherman. I cannot help feeling that the great 
Apostle, who like the Patriarch, was quick of temper and warm 
of heart, will say to him: “Come old friend to salute the 
Captain. I bid you a hearty and eternal Welcome Home.” 

Cuas. W. Coins. 


LITERATURE " 


The Green Patch. By Betrina Von Hutten. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

In this story of to-day there are mainly seven characters—two 
that are merely lay figures—and five that stand out in clear 
relief. Mrs. Christopher Lambe, the conventional English 
matron, and Hugh Gunning, the conventional English gentle- 
man, are the lay figures. The other five are all marked by 
the note of unconventionality—and they are interesting in so far 
as they fly in the face of accepted convevtions. Christopher 
Lambe tires of his wife, his foggy English home and his three 
daughters. Here is the way in which he informs his wife of the 
resolution: 

“You wouldn’t mind very much if I went away for good, 
would you?” 

“If you went away for good?” 

at fas 

“You mean leave home and children?” 

“Again he said ‘yes,’ watching her with a mild degree of 
anxiety that would to another look extremely disproportionate 
to the situation.” 

So will it seem disproportionate to the reader: which is pre- 
cisely the effect intended by the author. Throughout the story 
there is a want of proportion between the conduct of the 
protagonists and the circumstances in which they act. This is 
the secret of the Countess Von Hutten’s success with “ Pam” 
and “ Pam Decides.” 

The three daughters present a startling variety. Sylvia is as 
beautiful as she is stupid; beauty and stupidity could no farther 
go. She is generally discovered falling asleep, unless, indeed, 
she is just waking up. Susan, the second daughter, only a little 
less beautiful, is spiteful and Machiavellian. The heroine of the 
story is the youngest daughter, Daphne. She is homely; the 
author cannot quite get over that fact and worries about it 
with persistent iteration. None of these girls seems to have 
the slightest appreciation of the moral law. They have the 
refinement of pagans, like their worthy father, and the morality 
of degraded savages—not savages, mind you, but degraded 
savages. Their absolute irresponsibility coupled with their 
state of twentieth century civilization makes them startling 
figures. 

Thus it is that without the least compunction Susan breaks 
her troth with Gunning on the eve of her wedding day, and at 
once marries a romantic “ Giaour,” whom she hardly knows by 
sight. That a woman should break her engagement and marry 
another man is neither strange nor startling whether in fiction 
or in life. But that she should do this with the insouciance of a 
woman changing her hat is the touch that startles and con- 
founds. Daphne, the heroine,—a liar and a thief in her teens— 
consoles the rejected Gunning. After all, as she reflects, she 
has to marry somebody. The happy pair, duly married, go to 
Ceylon, and there Daphne meets her “affinity,” as the news- 
papers would say. Here is the description of the rascal: 

“In another generation I should perforce describe him as 
being like a Greek God. His head, set on a strong neck, was 
small and well-shaped, his fair hair curled closely around it, 
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and his pellucid violet gray eyes were twice as large as most 
people’s, although the smooth, long lids were lazily heavy. 
A magnificent face, noble and strong.” 

In hinting at his being a Greek God, the baroness must have 
surely been thinking of the ox-eyed Juno. A man with a small 
head and with eyes “twice as large as most people's” justifies 
the opinion that in all exceptional beauty there must be some 
irregularity. 

For the sake of the story, let.us accept the wondrous beauty 
of this creature with the excessive eyes. Daffy concludes that 
he is the one man for her. 

“Tt’s too bad I shall have to be divorced,” she told herself, 
“but that won’t matter.” Daphne thought it was “quaint” to 
give up poor Gunning, just as her sister had given him up, for a 
handsomer man. The fact of his being married was to her only 
a detail. 

It is thus that this “ chip of the old block” breaks the news to 
her husband: “I know that you will not mind, so I can tell 
you in a few words. I want to marry Mr. Skene, Hughie; so 
will you please divorce me?” 

This casual way of dealing with the most serious situations 
leads us to think that what we took to be American humor in 
the following lines may be really the composition of some 
writer in the Pam school of fiction. 


“Little Archibald McBeth 
Burned his nice mamma to death. 
Archibald is full of tricks; 
Ain't he cute! he’s only six.” 


The practical Gunning buys 


Daphne does not get a divorce. 
Why should not 


off the the ox-eyed Skene for a round sum. 
civilized people buy their wives too? 

Also, the Greek God—alas poor Ouida of “another genera- 
tion”—loses an eye; but wearing a green patch he remains 
beautiful to the last. 

The book presents pictures of life as it never was, as it never 
will be, and as, under no conceivable circumstance, it ought 


to be. Francis J. FINN, S.J. 
Max. By Karnertne Ceci. Tuurston. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers. 


This is fifth on the list of the Bookman’s six best sellers, regard- 
ing which an evening contemporary remarks: “For very shame 
the fact should no longer be made so prominent that the great 
American public generally does not know how to distinguish 
between good books and bad. In this list there is not one good 
book. Three at least of the novels are utter rubbish.” We 
would not pronounce “Max” utter rubbish, but it is safe to 
assert that it is not in any sense a good book. The hero or 
heroine—she is usually “he ”—is a Russian princess masquerad- 
ing as a boy artist in Paris, in order apparently to enable the 
author to feed the tastes of the prurient with descriptions of 
the haunts and habits of Bohemia. She is long, if not strong, on 
description, magnifying things the most trivial with a grandiose 
solemnity. It takes pages to get Max up or down stairs and 
chapters to fix him in his room or let him look through the 
window. There is little plot, the action consisting in roaming 
through cafés and dancing-halls in search of what is called life, 
but which is always some phase of more or less sickly eroticism. 
Blake, an Irishman, who is conveniently blind to Max’s obvious 
disguise, conducts the quest to the last chapter, when Max, now 
revealed as Maxine, ends the Odyssey by electing to accompany 
her guide to “ the white sky and the opal sea and the sea-weed that 
smells like violets”—in County Clare. This, she says, is Life; 
which may be true, but the Maxines would hardly find it so. 

The writer has the literary knack, the shell of style, but lacks 
the soul of it, sincerity. The book is not artistically so good nor 





morally so bad as it might have been, for much the same réason 
that debarred Blake from feeling at home in Bohemia: “ It is 
not for nothing I have countless God-fearing generations be- 


hind me.” M. K. 





Voices from Erin and Other Poems. By Denis A. Mc- 
CartHy. New edition, revised and enlarged. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Price, $1.00, net. 

As the title indicates the author sings in this volume with 
special reference to an Irish audience. But the Celtic airs are 
interspersed freely with lyrics on purely Catholic themes and 
on subjects that transcend national sentiment. This little book 
of verses, therefore, ought to be welcomed by all who enjoy 
the lilt of a good song and are interested in the work and 
progress of a living singer. Especially, however, should this 
welcome come from Irishmen and their descendants and from 
Catholics. For Mr, McCarthy has lit the flame of his in- 
spiration at Catholic altars. He seems to have followed the 
advice of the early Christian poet, Paulinus Petrocorius: 

“Castalias poscant lymphatica pectora lymphas: 
Altera pocla decent homines Jordane renatos.” 


And the remarkable feature in these poems to us is that 
we prefer the devotional lyrics to the others. This is not 
usually the case; for devotional verse, while it may be unex- 
ceptionable in its sentiment, is very often wanting in the essen- 
tial conditions of a good poem. It too frequently falls back 
upon the trite phrase and epithet, or is snarled with ugly inver- 
sions, or simpers in a conventional cant that is libellous of 
the religious spirit in man. The personal note of sincerity in 
Mr. McCarthy’s religious verses, especially in his “ Eve of All 
Souls,” “Day and Night,” and “O Little Lamp,” does not 
urge him so often as in his Irish songs into commonplace ex- 
pressions and stock rythms. The songs themselves are delight- 
ful and as specimens of a class are admirable. They have the 
true lyric quality of literally singing themselves and supplying 
their own music. But they have been composed for simple 
ears and have been cast in a mould that is somewhat out- 
worn. If they suffer in comparison with Mr. McCarthy’s re- 
ligious verses it is because we seem to see in the latter a more 
fastidious and delicate apprehension of the attributes which 
belong to good poetry. 

The author appears to be conscious of the difference in his 
“The Minor Poet:” 

“Oh, not for him the laurel wreath, 
And not for him the poet’s crown; 
° But his the fine, free air to breathe, 
Untainted of the town! 
And his to comfort broken lives 
And spirits over-wrought with wrong, 
And bring to men and weans and wives 


iL 


The solace of a song! 


We are reluctant to accept this piéce justificative, and we ques- 
tion whether Mr. McCarthy intends it to be taken seriously. 
Careless rapture and unpremeditated art connote freedom, in- 
deed; but there is a higher freedom that is won through toil- 
some effort and vigorous discipline. Apart from all considera- 
tions of personal glory, the laurel wreath and the poet’s crown, 
verses, wrought in the freedom achieved by labor, stand a 
better chance of comforting “broken lives” than the hurried 
improvisation which aims at a general effect and is indeliberate 
and easy in details. James J. DAty, s.J. 





Mr. Ingleside. By FE. V. Lucas. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. Price, $1.35, net. 
Mr. Lucas enjoys the reputation of being the literary heir, 
with modern modifications, of Charles Lamb. The association, 
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of course, cannot but be flattering to Mr, Lucas; but it has disad- 
vantages in suggesting a comparison and tempting critics to 
judge the contemporary writer relatively to an acknowledged 
classic of the past instead of to possible classics of the future. 
A new prophet in literature had better weave his own mantle: 
that’of a great predecessor is always a misfit, being generally 
by far too large. 

If we forget that Mr. Lucas is the shadow of a great name 
and judge him on his own merits, or with only those exactions 
that inevitable comparison with writers demands, we 
shall find him pleasant enough. He is discursive, well in- 
formed in certain lines, and urbane. He has a mild interest in 
all the social, political, economic and religious movements that 
are stirring in English society, and writes about them in a 
spirit of detachment that helps him to preserve unfailing 
smoothness and a drawing-room neutrality of manner. He is 
Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Chesterton, or Mr. Belloc without conviction, 
which is the strongest way of affirming that he is not any of 
them at all. But, like them, he takes up the intricacies of 
popular problems and finds a pleasure in trailing their sinuosi- 
ties: however, whereas the three writers mentioned above en- 
reach the end of threads and tie them to- 

Lucas allows them to hang in the outer 
darkness. He is not so serious as they; and, although his 
desultory airs may be reminiscent of a classic essayist, we are 
inclined to the belief that he is not the gainer from a literary 


living 


aeavor to their 


gether, Mr. loose 


point of view. 

“Mr. Ingleside” was not intended to be a novel. 
tains just the measure of narrative and description necessary 
to introduce in a natural way a variety of topics for discussion 
among a group of men of differing characters and walks of 
life, drawn together by some subtle bond of sympathy. They 
are pleasant enough persons, intellectually mediocre, and re- 
flecting in their views the peculiar experiences and environ- 
ment of their lives. They pose as observers and philosophers, 
but they are only amateurs at best with the amateur’s fatal 
facility for covering up great voids of ignorance with a bright 
sally of cleverness. In reading a book like this we ask our- 
selves why the author takes it for granted that religious con- 
viction of a definite kind is incompatible with intellectual force. 
With names like those of Gladstone, Hope-Scott, the Marquis 
of Ripon, and of many others still fresh in our memory, not to 
the living, we are unable to explain why so many 
English authors write as if England were a kind of Cooper 
Institute on a Ferrer anniversary. ‘This is a serious reflection 
on the social and intellectual standing of the authors involved. 
Miss Edgeworth would have advised them to improve their 
company by improving their minds. We should like Mr. Lucas, 
in his next book, to hint at the existence of a class of men 
of whom Mr. Belloc, Lord Halifax and Mr. Balfour may be 


J.J. D. 


It con- 


mention 


chosen at random as fair representatives 


Pietro of Siena. A Drama. By SrepHen PHILIPs. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00, net. 

The latest play by Mr. Phillips does not ‘enhance his reputa- 
tion as a poet. He deserves credit for his endeavors to per- 
petuate the literary quality in English drama and to maintain 
classic standards in a branch of art that has practically sur- 
rendered distinction and dignity for the sake of indiscriminate 
But his early promise seems to be doomed to un- 
He has not become an influence and a force in a 
revival of letters. His earliest work remains his best, and he 
has not grown from more to more. He may be industrious, 
but he is not inspired; and, if this be so, his verse will at its best 
achieve a certain degree of mechanical perfection, but shall 
always lack the surprises and intuitions of an art that is not 
all premeditated. 


applause. 
fulfilment. 





“Pietro of Siena” is smooth and flawless in its pentameters. 
The requirements of the stage and the best traditions of the 
literary theatre are carefully observed in the speeches, exits 
and entrances, the procession of scenes, and the division into 
acts. But the whole play is unreal. The story is unreal; the 
characters are unreal,—so many gaudily dressed puppets; the 
action is unreal; the speeches unreal. The bow of the 
Elizabethans cannot be bent by Mr. Phillips. His efforts to 
perform the feat are laudable; but he succeeds only in catch- 
ing their mannerisms, their confident strut, their obeisances 
and flourishes, their lordly and arrogant airs; but, when it 
comes to shooting the arrow, performance waits vainly upon al? 
these boastful preliminaries. “ Pietro of Siena” is a good 
academic “exercise.” Its plot is hackneyed and, as it is un- 
folded here, does not improve in the hands of the playwright. 
Some of the verse has the merit of possessing more than or- 
dinary music and beauty of imagery; but such lines as thus 
attract our attention are just as likely as not to come from the 
lips of a character, or in the midst of a situation, where their 
very beauty is an incongruity and a blemish. J. J D. 





Flamsted Quarries. By Mary E. Water. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The same clean sentiment, the same sympathy for the poor and 
the afflicted, the same, kindly humor are to be found in Mrs. 
Waller’s latest story as characterize her previous books. A 
Catholic priest is much in evidence throughout the volume, 
and he is the one heroic person of the story. Mrs. Waller 
deserves well of us for treating matters Catholic so kindly; 
though many of our faith will be somewhat disappointed in 
the melodramatic surroundings of the good priest's death. 
Somehow it does not ring true. The story, all in all, is 
wholesome, although at times the sentiment is forced. While 
the plot grows in interest to the very end, it seems to lack 
something of the spontaneous charm which one finds in “ The 
Wood Carver of ’"Lympus.” It is hard indeed for the best 


writer to “ recapture the first fine careless rapture.” F. J. F. 


Gardens Near the Sea. sy Atice Lounsperry. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Pp. XIII, 274. Illus- 
trated. Price, $4.20, net. 


Wind-swept, sandy shores, however inviting from other points 
of view, are not the chosen retreat for all the members of the 
floral kingdom; yet, if the home grounds are to have more of 
the air of stability than a tent city wears, the cunning of the 
gardener must devise a way of coaxing perennials to brave the 
winter, contend successfully with the winds, and contribute their 
indispensable aid to the adornment of the seaside residence. 
What time, outlay and experience have taught others is here 
brought together, not in a callous commercial spirit, but with 
the sympathetic glow of an artist’s soul, alive to the beautiful, 
rejoicing in it, and eager to share that joy with others. We 
have to admit, in strict confidence, of course, that we anticipated 
a good deal of “ special pleading,” as it were, that a garden near 
the sea is beautiful, whether it can be or not. But now we 
have learned, thanks to the enlightening letter-press and especi- 
ally to the “speaking” illustrations, of what actually has been 
accomplished near the sea. Eight of these illustrations are in 
color, but the remaining sixty-four are so well executed that 
they hardly suffer by comparison. Shrubs, vines, bulbs, al? 
come in for honorable mention, for all are willing to con- 
tribute, if only invited in due form. We have often marveled 
why the lily and the iris, to mention only two, receive such 
scant attention in American gardens, yet here we learn that the 
seaside garden may enjoy to the full their unrivaled beauties. 
May the seed fall on good ground. .-2 ¢ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Persia and Its People. By Ella C. Sykes. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Net $2.50. 

‘The Silent Isle. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1.50. 

Bible Symbols. Designed and Arranged to Famil- 
iarize the Child with the Great Events of Bible 
History, and to Stimulate Interest in Holy 
Writ. ona by Rev. Thomas C. Gaffney, 


Ph.D., rawings by Max Bihn and others. 
Boston and Chicago: The John A. Hertel Co. 
Price $2.00. . 


Sermons of St. Bernard. On Advent and Christ- 
mas. Compiled and Translated at St. Mary’s 
Convent, ork, from the Edition (1508) in 
Black-letter, of St. Bernard’s Sermons and Let- 
ters. Introduction by Rt. Rev. J. C. Hedley, 
O.S.B. New York: Benziger Bros. Net 75 
cents. 

The Old Mill on the Withrose. By Rev. Henry 
S. Spalding, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros, 
Net 85 cents. 

Ned Rieder. A Parochial School Story. By Rev. 
ohn A. Weiss. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Net 85 cents. ‘ 

Freddy Carr and His Friends. A Day-School 

~Story. By Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Net 85 cents. 

Eric, or The Black Finger. By Mary T. Wagga- 
man. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Cc. Net 75 


cents. 
Rosemary, or Life and Death. By J. Vincent 


Huntington. A Reprint. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 


Spanish Publications: 


El Convite Eucaristico. Manual para la Com- 
union Frecuente. Entresacado de los Princi- 
les Autores que Han Escrito sobre esta 
ateria. Por el Padre Jesus Cornejo. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. Net $1.00. 
‘Los Martires de Uganda. Por un Padre de la 
Compafiia de Jesus. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


EDUCATION 


The growth of the college classes in 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., in 
the past three years, is so remarkable that 
it would seem to merit special notice. The 
number in attendance early in October in 
the four college years was 414. On the 
corresponding date last year the number 
was 357, and in 1908 it was 300. The col- 
lege proper, therefore, shows a growth of 
more than a hundred students or more 
than 25 per cent. in two years. It is grati- 
fying to note that the students of Philo- 
sophy alone, in the Senior and Junior 
years, number 140, and the Freshman 
class, including students who are called 
“College Specials,” already numbered, on 
October 1, 160. These “College Specials,” 
it should be said, are High School gradu- 
ates who lack something of the classical 
requirements for entrance to the Latin or 
Greek courses of Holy Cross Freshman 
year, but who have at least the majority 
of their hours in Freshman courses and 
can easily make up, before graduation, 
their deficiency in Latin or Greek. They 
might be called “conditioned” Freshmen. 
Of the total attendance at Holy Crass, 
which, on October was 506, the boarders 
or resident students number 391, and the 
day-scholars or non-resident students 
number 115. These figures surpass all pre- 
vious records, and it should be remem- 
bered that the previous maximum in the 
school was reached at a time when Holy 
Cross had two more preparatory classes 
than it has at present. The growth in the 
college department and its crowding out of 





the “Prep” school, which now numbers 
only 92, has changed the whole life of the 
institution. This may be better appre- 
ciated when it is noted that 180 private 
rooms for students are all occupied, and 
all except about a dozen have two tenants 
each, in other words about 330 of the resi- 
dent students of Holy Cross are room- 
boarders. 

The class of students graduated from 
this great Jesuit institution also made a 
new record for the college, and in fact all 
Catholic colleges in the country. It num- 
bered 67. All of these had successfully 
completed the classical course, including 
Greek. For, as is known, only the classical 
course is maintained at Holy Cross, and all 
who receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts must complete the Greek, as well as 
the Latin course. Judging by obtainable 
statistics, there is no classical department 
in American non-Catholic colleges or uni- 
versities, in which there are as many stu- 
dents following the “old-fashioned” 
Latin and Greek courses. We doubt if 
there are as many even in their Latin de-j 
partments. 


—_——_— 


The Marquette University News Letter, 
a manner of chronicle, published semi- 
monthly by the Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, gives the following in- 
teresting items in one of its October issues. 
In the new School of Journalism, which the 
University College of Economics opened 
on October 1, two courses are offered— 
one of four years, and one of two. In the 
former a degree will be granted, and a 
diploma or certificate will be awarded in 
the latter. Much attention will be given to 
theoretical and practical knowledge of 
newspaper work in its multiform phases. 
The elements of newspaper writing, re- 
porting and correspondence, newsgathering 
and newswriting, newspaper editing, edi- 
torial writing, and special and feature 
work are some of the numerous subjects 
pertaining to journalism which will be 
treated in the new school. 

A new and useful line of activity has 
been started in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, alsov attached to the College 
of Economics. It is a Student’s Employ- 
ment Bureau. The bureau is intended to 
help students in such kind of work as is 
not incompatible with studies, and thus en- 
able many to work their way through a 
course. The bureau will have a carefully 
systematized office equipment for the pur- 
pose of securing positions for as many 
students as require them. Three sets of 
cards will be distributed to hotels, business 
men, and private persons, for the purpose 
of knowing what positions are available. 
Another set of cards will be filed by stu- 
dents showing what sort of employment 





they need and what they can do. 


SOCIOLOGY 


There is a notion abroad among Prot- 
estants that the business of Christianity 
to-day is with social service rather than 
with dogma. This is of course the log- 
ical consequence of Protestantism, by 
way of the principle, it is no matter what 
a man believes, provided his life be right. 
Christianity is to be lowered to the level of 
a merely natural well doing, which is en- 
tirely contrary to the true Christian doc- 
trine that natural well doing is to be lifted 
up to the supernatural order in Christ. Ac- 
cording, therefore, to this truth, the true 
social work is to make men and women 
better Christians. Certain methods, ap- 
parently unconnected with spiritual agen- 
cies may be introduced for certain 
definite ends. But the non-connection 
must be only apparent, otherwise either 
failure or the weakening of faith must 
result. Hence the absolute social value 
of sodalities, confraternities, pious works, 
all of which have for their object the 
making of our Christian faith more and 
more practical in our daily lives. Among 
those one of the most popular and useful 
is The Holy Name Society, provided its 
constitution and rules be carefully ob- 
served. From time to time we are called 
upon to notice some splendid demonstra- 
tion of its members. The latest was 
held in Washington. Six thousand mem- 
bers marched in procession on Sunday, 
Nov. 6 through Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
fore the Papal Delegate. Six thousand 
men formed to a daily Christian life, are 
a power. While others are talking and 
dreaming let us get to work. As AMERICA 
pointed out a short time ago, we have 
the machinery, as good as can be desired, 
and do not need to take up the fads of 
Rationalism. 





The ministers of various religious de- 
nominations of St. Louis met recently to 
consider plans for providing a better 
system of city parks. Responding to an 
invitation to address the meeting, the 
Rev. Francis J. O’Boyle, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, pointed out the healthy 
condition of the poorer classes in cities 
like Vienna and Munich, where ample 
parks are provided, as compared with the 
prevalence of disease and deformity 
among the poor in Liverpool, Dublin 
and other cities not properly equipped 
with open-air places of public recreation. 





In an address before the Associated 
Charities of Boston last week, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell went on record as 
favoring imprisonment for parents who 
neglect their children. “ The laws upon 
the statute books relating to abandoned 
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children are many,” said the distin- 
guished Catholic Churchman of Boston, 
“but there is a singular absence of ade- 
quate legislation compelling parents to 
perform the natural duties which they 
owe to their offspring. A special house 
of labor for delinquent and neglectful 
parents, the profits to go for the support 
of the family, might prove to be a step 
in the right direction to bring many 
parents to a sense of their lawful obliga- 


tions.” 


ECONOMICS 


The commissioners of the United States 
are now in Ottawa discussing proposals for 
Canada. Whether the 
negotiations will come to anything’ is 
doubtful, as there is a strong feeling 
against it in most parts of Canada on both 


reciprocity with 


economic and national grounds. Besides, 
it touches the imperial question very 
closely, since reciprocity would mean a 


drawing towards the United States and a 
proportional loosening of the ties with the 
British Empire. This may have something» 
to do with the desire of the United States 
for the change of trade relatians, but such 
a motive is at most, only remote. The 
immediate motive on the part of the United 
States is the need of introducing Canadian 
food products and raw material into this 
country in greater abundance, and to open 
a wider field for American manufacturers. 
Things have changed greatly in thirty 
years. Once it was Canada that came to 
the United States asking for reciprocity, 
only to be Now the United 
States is asking it from Canada. All this 
confirms the great economic change that is 
coming over this country. It is no longer 
a producer for the rest of the world. It 
cannot produce enough for its own needs. 
Conservation may remedy this in part; 
but in future the United States must be 
reckoned among the manufacturing coun- 
tries, of which it may become for a time 
the chief. 
say, as the awakening of Asia must be 


repelled. 


For how long it is impossible to 


reckoned with. 

The Welland Canal from Port Dalhousie 
on Lake Ontario to Port Colborne on 
Lake Erie, has outlived its usefulness. 
It was constructed to accommodate ves- 
sels 150 feet long and was improved to 
Such 
vessels are disappearing from the carry- 
ing trade of the great lakes and a new 
canal is necessary. One capable of re- 
ceiving ships 800 feet long is proposed, 
from Jordan Harbor on Lake Ontario to 
Morgan Point on Lake Erie. Its line 
will lie about 20 to 30 miles to the west 
of the existing canal, and will be 5 miles 
shorter, being only 27 miles in length. 


receive vessels 270 feet in length. 





Lake Erie is 326 feet above the level of 


Lake Ontario; the magnitude of the lock 
work in the proposed canal is therefore 
apparent. The cost of it will be some 
30 million dollars. Moreover, its con- 
struction will make necessary the recon- 
struction of the canals along the St. 
Lawrence from Prescott to Montreal. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Press cables from Rome state that Mgr. 
Sbaretti, Apostolic Delegate to the 
Dominion of Canada, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Congregation of Reli- 
gious, and that he will be succeeded in 
Canada by Mgr. Stagni, Archbishop of 
Aquila. Mgr. Sbaretti left here for Rome 
early in the summer, and it was under- 
stood in Canada that he would not return 
in his official capacity. Archbishop Pelle- 
grino Francesco Stagni is a Servite, born 
April 2, 1852, at Badrio, Diocese of Bolo- 
gna. He was professed June 22, 1875; or- 
dained priest Sept. 24, 1881; elected Prior 
General of the Servites July 23, 1901. He 
was consecrated May 28, 1907, and has 
been a Consultor of the Sacred Office since 
1908. Mgr. Sbaretti, who succeeds in the 
Congregation of Religious the Abbot 
Janssens, O.S.B., was for several years 
auditor of the Apostolic Delegation at 
Washington, then Bishop of Havana for 
two years, and for the last eight years he 
has been Apostolic Delegate in Canada. 





The ninth volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, a great Church enterprise 
undertaken in 1905, as a result of repeated 
and urgent suggestion of the most thought- 
ful men in the Church in America, has 
just been published. Its editors, to keep in 
touch with the subscribers already receiving 
the work and to arouse the interest of 
many others who should recognize that 
the work will accomplish all that has been 
hoped for by the most ardent of its pro- 
jectors and promoters, have issued a capi- 
tal sketch of the progress of the publica- 
tion up to date. 

One is glad to note that they have wisely 
determined to make clear reference to a 
point that hitherto has not been appreciated 
as it should be. “It is,” says one para- 
graph of the sketch, “in no sense an ordi- 
nary publisher’s enterprise, as the Company 
issuing it has been organized for the sole 
purpose of publishing the Encyclopedia. 
The tone, policy, and the entire contents 
and make-up of the work are controlled 
absolutely by the Editors, who are also 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Company. he other Directors were 
selected as practical men of affairs, and 
the entire board administers the business 
affairs of the Company through its regular 
meetings and those of the Executive Com- 
mittee—composed entirely of Directors. As 
Directors they serve absolutely without 





remuneration—the editors and _ business 
management working together with the 
central idea of making the Encyclopedia a 
work that will command the pride of all 
Catholics and the respect of all non-Cath- 
olics. At the same time their aim is to con- 
duct the affairs of the Company in a pro- 
gressive manner, so that the work will be 
self-supporting and properly circulated 
throughout the world—thus realizing the 
purpose of its projectors.” 





The miraculously preserved body of St. 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, 
is treasured in the cathedral of Goa, 
Portuguese India, where, once in ten 
years, it is exposed for the veneration of 
the faithful. Preparations had been made 
long since to celebrate a Eucharistic Con- 
gress of the Bishops of the Far East in 
connection with the solemn décennial ex- 
position of the saint’s sacred body, which 
takes place in this month of November; 
but it remains to be seen what will be the 
attitude of the new Portuguese govern- 
ment towards Church functions. His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Ladislaus 
M. Zaleski, Delegate Apostolic of the East 
Indies, and His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Matthew d Oliveira Xavier, 
Patriarch of the East Indies, were to at- 
tend. The imposing ceremonies were to 
have been concluded on November 25, that 
day being the four hundredth anniversary 
of the conquest of Goa from the 
Mohammedans. 





It’s an ill-wind that blows nobody some 
good. When Mayor Gaynor was shot he 
was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, 
which is in charge of the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. Much of the rapidity 
of his convalescence was due to the care 
with which the Sisters looked after his case. 
When he left the hospital he asked for his 
bill, and was told there was no charge. A 
number of prominent New York citizens 
without distinction of creed have now 
united to present the Sisters with a 
Thanksgiving offering in recognition of 
their services to the Mayor during his 
critical illness. 





Eighteen Jesuits (six priests, two 
scholastics and ten lay-brothers), exiles 
from Portugal, arrived in New York, on 
Nov. 4. They confirm the accounts al- 
ready printed in America of the treatment 
of the religious in Lisbon by the revolu- 
tionists. Ten of the group will go to 
California, two to Missouri, five to 
Canada, and one remains in New York. 





The national convention of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies opened on 
Sunday in New Orleans, with a Pontifical 
Mass at the Cathedral, celebrated by Arch- 
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bishop Falconio, the Apostolic delegate. 
Bjshop Morris, of Little Rock, preached 
the sermon. In the afternoon the corner- 
stone of the new Marquette University 
was laid by Archbishop Blenk, and Bishop 
McFaul, of Trenton, spoke. A mass meet- 
ing was held in the evening. 





The Standing Committee of the Catholic 
Clerical managers of the National Schools 
in Ireland have once more communicated 
with the Chief Secretary, Mr. Birrell, re- 
garding the unsatisfactory state of many 
of the school buildings and the reluctance 
of the Government to assist in remedying 
the defects. “ Promises of help from the 
Treasury,” they say, “are not kept, and 
Irish education in its financial aspect is be- 
ing scandalously treated.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


According to dispatches from Washing- 
ton the State Department has received a 
cablegram from Henry T. Gage, United 
States Minister to Portugal, stating that 
Great Britain, Italy, France and Spain had 
notified the provisional government of 
Portugal that they were ready to transact 
business with it. Mr. Gage added that 
these countries had not recognized the re- 
public formally, but merely had accepted 
the provisional government as being in de 
facto control. This, it is declared at the 
State Department, is exactly what the 
American Government has done. 

A clever journalist, however, Francis 
McCullogh, the special correspondent in 
Lisbon of the Westminster Gazette, of Lon- 
don, and the New York Evening Post, had 
recognized the real “ Republic of Portugal ” 
for sober-mined thinkers before _ this. 
Writing on October 21, of on interview he 
had with President Braga, he says: 

“He has no more influence over the 
course of events than the weathercock on 
the Necessidades Palace. A_ pathetic 
figurehead, he is not even consulted by the 
Secret Society, which now rules the coun- 
try. Interviews with him are, I am told, 
cut down and mutilated by the censor at 
the telegraph office. His own subordinates 
do not pay the slightest respect to him in 
his own presence.” 

Among a variety of interesting views of 
the situation in Lisbon, Mr. McCulloch 
says of his interview with Braga: 

“Finally our turn comes. We are intro- 
duced to the President. We speak to him, 
or, rather, we listen. We listen for hours 
and hours to a stream of babble covered by 
a driftwood of technical socialistic and 
pseudo-philosophic terms. After two solid 
hours the thing ceases to be a joke. It be- 
comes a positive torture. Imagine having 
turned on to you an old German Social- 
Democrat arm-chair professor endowed 
with the philosophic minuteness and detail 





of the north, combined with the inexhaus- 
tible linguistic facility of the south! Im- 
agine being waylaid by a savant who has 
committed to memory all the superan- 
nuated works of the French philosophes 
and scores of the other voluminous writers 
of the same school of thought, not to men- 
tion the contents of all the extreme repub- 
lican newspapers and pamphlets that have 
appeared in Europe for the last fifty years. 
Imagine being waylaid by a gentleman who, 
having accumplished this feat, has (not 
unnaturally) gone mad and become afficted 
by a garrulity that is extreme, overwhelm- 
ing, superhuman. 

“T have a strong personal regard for 
the President and I know that he would 
be the first to recognize the truths of the 
above remarks if he ever had time to see 
them in print or to hear about them. 
Of course he never will have time. A man 
who talks uninterruptedly for twenty 
hours a day could not possibly have time. 
Besides, the old professor-President has 
now reached that stage when a man closes 
up as it were, becomes introspective, gets 
absorbed in his own theories, and no 
longer pays any attention to what goes on 
in the outer world. He is certainly aware 
that the revolution has taken place and 
that he is President of the republic, but 
I am doubtful if he knows much beyond 
that. He pours forth his description of an 
ideal world which exists only in his own 
imagination, a world in which there are 
no priests, no religion, no funeral services, 
no baptisms, no prisons, no poor, no am- 
bassadors, no soldiers, no policemen, no 
capitalists, no kings. Of the present, the 
actual, he seems to take little note. 

“TI am convinced that if his two secre- 
taries were to suddenly stand on their 
heads on his writing table and all the 
other patriots in the room were to simul- 
taneously dance the cake-walk, he would 
pay no attention whatever to their pro- 
ceedings, but would continue to elaborate 
whatever wild theory he happened at the 
moment to be engaged upon. 

+ ok * * at * *” * 

“As to the drift of this nightmare inter- 
view I can only say that the President 
promises every reform that ever was 
dreamed of since the world began. He will 
abolish all the legations and replace the 
ministers by chargés d'affaires. He will, 
of course, abolish the legation to the Pope. 
He will bring to an end in the colonies the 
reign of the militarist and the official. He 
will have manhood suffrage, but is not yet 
quite certain whether or not he will give 
the vote to women this year. He says that 
the women of the country are still dazzled 
by the new light that has broken in in 
Portugal, probably meaning that the major- 
ity of them are clericalist and reactionary. 
Of course, it does not matter in the least 
what he says.” 





SCIENCE 


Proressor SEE’s CAPTURE THEORY AND LIFE 
IN OTHER WorLDs. 


An address by T. J. J. See on “Some 
Recent Discoveries in Cosmical Evolution,” 
is reprinted in Popular Astronomy for 
November, as well as the Scientific Ameri- 
can Supplement of October 29. It aims to 
be a popular presentation of his Capture 
Theory, to which we adverted in America, 
I, 24 and III, 18. In the course of it he 
says: 

“The discoveries made during the last 
two years have enabled me to reduce 
cosmogony to a new basis, by which it now 
becomes an exact science. The develop- 
ment of a new science is always of pro- 
found interest. In this connection I will 
merely point out how remarkably every 
part of the new Nebular hypothesis, or 
Capture Theory, supports every other part; 
so that the whole work is knit together into 
a harmonious whole of such irresistible 
strength that it cannot be overthrown.” 

The founder seems to be very sure of his 
new theory. No astronomer of note that 
we know of has yet committed himself to 
it, nor have we seen his answer to 
Brodetsky’s objections in the Astronomiche 
Nachrichten No. 4,408. 

The concluding paragraph of the ad- 
dress shows how certain the professor is 
in his utterances: 

“T will add just one more concluding an- 
nouncement, namely, that the planets now 
shown to revolve about the fixed stars are 
inhabited by some kind of intelligent be- 
ings, so that life is unquestionably a gen- 
eral phenomenon of the universe. It is 
well known that the late Professor New- 
comb expressed similar views in an ad- 
dress delivered at the dedication of the 
Flower Observatory, Philadelphia, in 1897. 
The proof is now much more complete than 
ever before; and men of science will have 
to admit life to be general on the countless 
worlds revolving about the fixed stars, or 
else concede that life upon the earth is an 
accident and a mistake, existing for hun- 
dreds of millions of years in direct viola- 
tion of the laws of nature, which no philo- 
sopher could possibly admit; for this would 
be a reductio ad absurdum more convinc- 
ing than those developed in the science of 
geometry and taught in the best schools 
and universities of the world. The life 
flourishing on the earth and believed to 
exist also on Mars and Venus is but a 
drop in the Pacific Ocean compared to that 
flourishing on the thousands of billions of 
habitable worlds now definitely proved to 
revolve about the fixed stars.” 

The whole paragraph evidently tries to 
make up in declamation and positive asser- 
tion what is wanting in argument. We 
should think that if the proof he speaks of 
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was so convincing, it would be worth pre- 
senting, at least in outline. But there is no 
hint of it anywhere. 

Witiram F. Rucce, s.J. 





The unearthing of supposedly rich 
uranium ores at Wodgina, in Western 
Australia, gives the promise of more 
moderate-priced salts of radium. Two 


‘ specimens have been found in a regmatite 


ore of a tantalite lode within a foot of the 
surface. The State geologist is of opinion 
that pitch blend will be discovered below 
water level, as the conditions prevailing at 
Wodgina, where crystallized granite dykes 
are common, are identical with the geolo- 
gical occurrences in other parts of the 
globe where radium ores are found. 





Personal observations of Prof. R. Fuchs 
and Dr. Deimler, conducted on Monte 
Rosa, have established that the oxygen 
consumption of the human body during work 
is noticeably increased at altitudes above 
3-4 kilometers (1.9-2.5 miles); also that 
the respiratory quotient drops to the ex- 
ceedingly low figure of 0.53 after work, 
while the resting value is only 0.6-0-7 at 
the same elevation. It is suggested either 
that glycogen is built out of fat and pro- 
tein in the body, or that substances are not 
completely combusted in the body, but are 
thrown off as lactic acid. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


PERSONAL 


Professor James C. Monaghan was 
stricken with apoplexy while lecturing at 
Portage, Wis., on November 4. His right 
side was completely paralyzed. Overwork 
is given as the cause. 





When Cardinal Logue got back to 
Armagh from New York the priests and 
nuns of his diocese presented him, on Oct. 
27, with an address of welcome and a 


wi, 


handsome automobile. 





The heroic bronze portrait bust of Gen- 
eral James Shields, erected by Congress 
over his grave in St. Mary’s cemetery, Car- 
rollton, Mo., was unveiled on November 12. 
The bust is the work of James Connor and 
surmounts a polished granite pedestal ten 
feet high, bearing the insignia of the 
United States on the face of the die and 
the following inscriptions: 


Gen. James Shields, 
Born in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
May 10, 1810; 
Died in Ottumwa, Iowa, 1879. 


On each side of the die are carved the 
names of the principal battles in which 


“General Shields took part in the Mexican 


and Civil wars, and on the back appears 
a bronze tablet containing the seals of the 
States of Illinois, Minnesota and Missouri, 





which the General represented in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 





Florence Nightingale left an _ estate 
valued at $178,000. By her will she gave 
$1,250 and a number of books to Mother 
Stanislaus, head of the Hospital Sisters in 
London, and $1,250 to the Mother Superior 
of the Devonport Sisters of Mercy. 





The Brownson Memorial Committee, the 
Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle presiding, have 
completed arrangements for the unveiling 
of the Brownson Monument in Riverside 
Park, at One Hundred and Fouth street, on 
the morning of Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 24. 


OBITUARY 


The Reverend Hermann J. Goller, S.J., 
Provincial of California, died November 
5, in Spokane, Wash., at the early age 
of forty-three. Born in Germany, he 
came to this country twenty-four years 
ago to enter the Jesuit Mission of the 
Rocky Mountains, in which, after com- 
pleting his studies he held important of- 
fices, his last charge being that of Rector 
of Gonzaga College, Spokane. When the 
Missions of California and the Rocky 
Mountains were united a year ago to 
form the Province of California, Father 
Goller was appointed the first Provincial. 
He soon began to show signs of heart 
disease; but managed to preside over 
the Provincial Congregation which was 
held last July. Shortly after this was 
ended his condition became alarming, 
but he rallied, and there were good hopes 
of his recovery until about three weeks 
ago, when he again became seriously ill. 
Father Goller was a nephew of Mon- 
signor Goller of St. Louis, whose death 
we had to record recently. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
New YorK AND PorTUGAL. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On Sunday, November 20, old St. 
Peter's Church, Barclay Street, New 
York, it is announced, will celebrate the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation. The occasion 
may serve in the light of current events 
io recall some traditional relations be- 
tween New York and Portugal. The 
first pastor of this, the oldest congrega- 
tion in New York, was the Irish Capu- 
chin, Father Charles Whelan, who came 
here in the fleet of Admiral De Grasse, 
and rema‘ned to act as the chaplain of 
the Portuguese merchant, Jose Roiz 
Silva, who lived at No. 9 Beaver Street, 
and later at 28 William Street. It was 
on his advice that Father Whelan bought 
from the Trinity corporation the lease 





of the five lots at Barclay and Church 
Streets on which St. Peter’s was built, 
and he was a member of the first board 
of its trustees, formally incorporated as 
such June 10, 1784. 

Silva was a merchant and importer of 
foreign goods, of considerable fortune, 
and was on the high-way to further pros- 
perity when he died of yellow fever 
during the epidemic of 1798. His ware- 
house was at Cruger’s Wharf, corner of 
Old Slip. 

It is curious also to recall in this con- 
nection the large part as shown by the 
records that Spain and France had in 
the beginning of St. Peter’s. The money, 
one thousand pounds, which was needed 
to buy the lots was advanced by the 
Spanish Consul, Don Tomas Stoughton 
and his partner Dominick Lynch; and the 
corner stone of the church was laid, on 
October 5, 1785, by the Spanish Minister, 
Don Diego Gardoqui, who lived at No. 
1 Broadway. The most active spirit in 
organizing the then little band of resi- 
dent Catholics into a congregation was 
that strange character, Hector St. John 
de Crévecceur, the French Consul Gen- 
eral, who was also one of the first 
Board of Trustees and incorporators. 
He had, previous to the proposal to build 
St. Peter's, asked the city authorities 
for permission to have Mass said for 
the people in the old Merchant’s Ex- 
change at Broad and Water Streets, a 
sort of public forum, the arches of which 
were a favorite resort for itinerant 
preachers, but consent was refused. 

Here, therefore, the record shows us 
Portugal, Spain, France and Ireland join- 
ing forces to found old St. Peter’s. 
Times have changed and men with them 
in these days of Braga, Canalejas and 
Briand. T. F. M. 

New York, Nov. 12. 





FRANKLIN’S BENEVOLENCE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Though A. D. C. thinks Benjamin 
Franklin gave Rev. John Thayer “a curt 
refusal” of his request to be appointed 
Chaplain. yet it is possible that the curtness 
of the refusal was modified by Franklin’s 
“benevolence, which Thayer on Decem- 
ber 20th, 1781, expressed to Franklin as 
“not one whit exaggerated” in the ac- 
counts he had heard of it. He had ex- 
perienced that “benevolence” and ex- 
pressed the most enthusiastic gratitude. 

Thayer had gone to France with an in- 
troduction to Franklin from Jane Collas, 
of Cambridge, Mass., dated June 6, 1781. 
These letters are among Franklin's 13,800 
Papers in the possession of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia. 

Martin I. J. Grirrin. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 12. 




















